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Abbreviations 



DOE 


Department of the Environment 


DH 


Department of Health 


HDG 


Hostel Deficit Grant 


HVP 


Hostel Vacancy Project 


SNMA 


Special Needs Management Allowance 


PSL 


Private Sector Leasing 


HA 


Housing Association 


LA 


Local Authority 



TABLES 

The percentages in tables have been rounded so totals may not equal 100 per 
cent. Where more than one answer was permitted, totals will exceed 100 per 
cent. Unless otherwise stated, non responses have been excluded and the base 
numbers reduced accordingly. * denotes responses which amount to less than 
1 per cent. 



INTERVIEW QUOTATIONS 

Quotations are reported verbatim from resident interviews. After the quotation 
information is given on the type of accommodation, gender and age of the 
respondent in the form: Hostel/M/45. 
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Summary 



INTRODUCTION 



THE RESEARCH 



S. 1 In response to the growing problem of homeless people sleeping rough 
in central London, the Department of the Environment established a rough 
sleepers initiative. The programme, which together represented expenditure of 
nearly £100 million over 1990-93, included advice and outreach work with 
homeless people, new emergency hostel places, and a range of temporary and 
permanent accommodation. The objective was that, as a result of the initiative, 
it should be unnecessary for people to sleep rough on the streets of London. 

5.2 The DOE commissioned Research and Information Services in July 199 1 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the initiative. This report details the findings of 
the monitoring programme. 

5.3 The key findings of the report are that: 

• The initiative was successful in providing accommodation for several 
thousand single homeless people, most of whom had a history of rough 
sleeping. 

• As a result there was a significant reduction in the number of people 
sleeping rough in the target area. 

• Some tighter targeting of resources could improve further the 
effectiveness of the programme. 

• There is a need to continue the programme both to offer help to the 
remaining people sleeping rough and to provide for the continuing flow 
of newly homeless people. 

• Some of the longer term homeless who are still sleeping rough are likely 
to need specialist help and accommodation if they are to be successfully 
resettled. 

S .4 The monitoring carried out between July 1991 and October 1992 consisted 
of a number of inter-related elements: 

• Semi-structured interviews with 25 agencies directly involved with the 
initiative. 

• Analysis of records kept by the agencies responsible for co-ordinating 
allocations and referrals under the initiative. 

• A sample survey of 295 residents in accommodation provided under the 
initiative. 

• Two audits of rough sleeper sites in central London to assess numbers 
and characteristics of people sleeping rough. 
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CONTACTING 
ROUGH SLEEPERS 
AND HOSTEL 
PROVISION: THE 
EVIDENCE FROM 
AGENCIES 

Initial evidence from 
agency records 



S.5 An examination of existing agency records found that, in the two years up 
to April 1991, 

• There were increases in the numbers of young clients, women and 
people sleeping rough. 

• There was a decrease in the numbers coming from Scotland and the 
North of England. 

* Although far fewer women than men were homeless, they were more 
likely to get a hostel place. 

* Few black people appeared to be in contact with outreach agencies, 
although the proportion in hostel accommodation was considerably 
higher. 

• Up to a quarter of hostel residents had mental health problems. 

* Only a quarter to a half of leavers from hostels were known to be 
rehoused. 

S.6 The data collected by agencies needs to be recorded consistently and 
analysed systematically. 



Contacting rough S.7 Day centres and outreach work play a key part in contacting rough 

sleepers sleepers. Rough sleepers can be found in many places and outreach work 

should not be confined only to known major sites. Advice agencies which 
depend on people visiting or telephoning an office have very much less direct 
contact with people sleeping rough. 

5.8 There are minorities of rough sleepers who are difficult to persuade into 
settled housing, or who do not want the type of help currently on offer. 

5.9 There were sufficient outreach workers available, but their work could be 
better focused by concentrating the established teams on specific areas, which 
may take in a number of different sites where people sleep rough. 



Direct access hostels S. 10 Direct access hostels made returns to the Housing Corporation on 

characteristics of residents entering and leaving the accommodation. 



Hostel residents S. 1 1 Over three quarters of residents were male, compared with 87 per cent of 

males amongst those sleeping rough. A high proportion of residents were in the 
18 to 24 age band, with only one per cent over 60. There was a higher 
proportion of women in the younger than in the older age groups. 

5.12 Nearly three quarters of hostel residents were white and more than one 
in five were black. This contrasts to the finding of the audit of rough sleeper 
sites that only three per cent of people were observed to be black. The African 
and Caribbean residents were concentrated in the younger age groups, with 
around three quarters aged under 25. By contrast three quarters of the Irish 
residents were aged over 25. 

5.13 Only two per cent were working full time. A fifth had been in care at 
some stage. Hostel staff assessed 79 per cent of residents as in need of some 
resettlement support. The younger age groups were thought to be more likely to 
be in such need. 
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Housing histories 



Hostel leavers 



The Hostel Vacancy 
Project 



S. 14 The night before entering the hostel, a third had slept rough and a third 
had come from another short stay hostel. Nearly all of the remainder had come 
from insecure and temporary arrangements, with the largest single group (18 
per cent) having been with friends or relatives other than parents. While only 7 
per cent of those aged 16-17 had slept rough the previous night, this increased 
to 49 per cent for the 25-59 group. 

S.15 Nearly three quarters had slept rough at some stage. The older age 
groups were more likely to have slept rough but even amongst those aged 
16-17, 57 per cent had done so. 

S . 16 Only half of the women had ever slept rough as against 84 per cent of the 
men. The same proportion (84 per cent) of white British and Irish residents had 
slept rough compared to 43 per cent of African and Caribbean residents. 

S . 1 7 The maj ority of residents were recorded as living in insecure or temporary 
accommodation as their last settled base. The younger people were more likely 
to have had parents’, family or friend’s homes as their last settled base, while 
older residents were more likely to have lived in hostels or B&B Hotels. 

5.18 A half (53 per cent) of residents had left their last settled base one 
month ago or less. The reasons why people had left their last settled base were 
closely related to the unsatisfactory and temporary nature of that accommodation. 

5.19 The majority of residents (59 per cent) had their last settled base in 
London. Most were not newcomers, with nearly two thirds (65 per cent) having 
lived in London for over a year. 



5.20 Half of the residents had left the hostel after one month. Those in the 
25-59 age group were more likely to stay longer. 

5.21 One in five left because they were asked to go by the manager and a 
farther third left of their own accord. Four out of ten left to go to other 
accommodation. 

5.22 In a third of cases, the hostel had no information on where leavers had 
gone. A further third went into insecure housing arrangements. Only ten per 
cent were known to have gone to permanent housing association or local 
authority property. 

S .23 There were wide variations between different hostels in the reasons why 
residents left and their destinations. 



5.24 The Hostel Vacancy Project (HVP) provides information on hostel 
vacancies for referral agencies. The largest source of referrals was from voluntary 
organisations (36 per cent) but over a quarter came from local authorities. The 
numbers of enquiries varied from 923 in December 1991 to 570 in May 1992, 
although the proportion of placements remained fairly constant throughout the 
period at around half of all enquiries. 

5.25 A quarter of enquirers came from outer London boroughs. Three quarters 
were male and a thitd had slept rough the previous night with 37 per cent 
staying with parents, other relatives or friends. 
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5.26 The pattern of enquiries suggests a significant demand for hostel places 
from outer London areas and from people staying with relatives, friends and in 
other short stay accommodation. 

5.27 HVP reported that while some hostels have a number of vacancies each 
day, such vacancies are often concentrated in a small number of old, larger 
hostels. 

5.28 There were particular problems in finding suitable placements for men 
aged over 30, for couples and for people with alcohol and mental health 
problems. When HVP were contacted about a homeless person who had been 
sleeping rough for a long time, they often found that these people had already 
previously stayed in the old, large hostels and did not want to go back to them. 



Shelter Nightline S.29 Although funded by DOE under a separate programme, the Nightline 

based at Shelter performs a similar function to HVP but operates overnight. 
Over three quarters of enquiries came from men, although there were as many 
young women aged under 1 8 as men. Nearly two thirds of enquirers were aged 
25 or over, compared to only 45 per cent of those in hostels funded by the 
initiative, suggesting a relative under-provision for the older age groups. 
Temporary accommodation was secured in a half of all cases. 

5.30 The proportion of enquiries from different ethnic groups matched the 
proportions of residents in hostels funded under the initiative, with 70 per cent 
white British and 15 per cent black Afro/Caribbean. This suggests that hostels 
are meeting the broad pattern of demand for places, but that this demand is not 
confined to people who have been sleeping rough. 

5.3 1 One in five enquiries were from outer London boroughs although there 
are very few direct access bedspaces in these areas. This meant that the 
Nightline often had to refer people to hostels in the central London area. 

5.32 The Nightline also reported that they had the greatest difficulty in 
finding hostels for long term homeless people with mental illness, alcohol or 
behavioural problems, especially those barred from existing hostels. 



Interviews with other S.33 The new hostels had an initial impact on the numbers of rough sleepers, 

referral agencies and but filled quickly and it then became difficult to find vacancies. 

hostels 

5.34 There were some problems with inappropriate referrals from local 
authorities and hospitals. 

5.35 Hostels were having to restrict access, although only one had a clear 
pointing system for rationing places. 

5.36 The shortage of spaces might be eliminated by a continuing stream of 
move-on housing rather than additional direct access hostels. 

5.37 Most agencies now recognise the need for a range of different types of 
provision, including larger hostels and basic night shelters as well as higher 
standard smaller hostels. Separate provision is needed for young people. 
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Cold weather shelters 



PRIVATE SECTOR 
LEASING AND 
PERMANENT 
HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION 
HOMES: THE 
EVIDENCE FROM 
AGENCIES 

Housing Corporation 
and Clearing House 
records 



S.38 There is a need for direct access hostels which can provide for the 
mentally ill, heavy drinkers and people with severe behavioural problems. 



5 .39 Cold weather shelters played a key role in providing accommodation for 
people sleeping rough. Some 345 bedspaces were provided in the winter of 
1991/2. 

5.40 Those in central London appear to have been very effective in 
accommodating people with a history of sleeping rough. As many as 88 per 
cent of residents said they had slept rough in the last year compared to 58 per 
cent in the outer London shelters. Shelters in the central area accommodated 
people who were closer in age to the profile of people sleeping on the streets 
than either the outer London cold weather shelters or the direct access hostels 
funded under the initiative. The managers of shelters also reported that they 
had a fairly stable group of residents who were hoping for move on 
accommodation. 

5.41 There were, however, differing views on the future role of such shelters. 
One model for future development might be a series of similar shelters opened 
for limited periods, not necessarily confined to the winter, close to existing 
rough sleeping sites. 



5.42 As in hostels, around three quarters of PSL residents were men, but the 
proportion fell to under 60 per cent in permanent housing. 

5.43 The age profile in both PSL and permanent housing matched that in 
hostels, after allowing for different proportions of men and women. There were 
much higher proportions of women in the younger age groups, again matching 
the position hi hostels. 

5.44 The proportion of people who were employed increased from eight per 
cent in hostels to 12 per cent in PSL and 21 per cent in permanent housing, 
although this might be attributable to the different profile of residents in the 
different types of accommodation rather than to the effects of rehousing on 
individuals’ job chances. 

5.45 The proportion of black residents was lower in hostels than in PSL and 
permanent housing. 

5.46 Tenants of both PSL and permanent were most likely to have been in a 
short stay hostel immediately before moving into their present accommodation. 
A much higher proportion of those in permanent housing had been in long stay 
hostels. As many as one fifth of PSL tenants had been sleeping rough 
immediately before moving in. 

5.47 Higher proportions of men than women had slept rough before moving 
into PSL and permanent housing, whereas there were higher proportions of 
women coming from long stay hostels or staying with friends. 

5.48 Younger residents were more likely to have been previously staying 
with Mends than those over 25. 
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Agency views 
Private sector leasing 



Permanent housing 



5.49 A higher proportion of black people moving into permanent 
accommodation came from staying with friends than white residents and they 
were less likely to have been sleeping rough. 

5.50 Around two thirds of tenants had their last settled base in London. Two 
thirds of those in permanent and three quarters of those in PSL had been in 
London for longer than a year. 



5.5 1 PSL had been very successful in providing a large number of homes at 
short notice. The speed of the programme meant there was insufficient time to 
assess applicants properly. Ideally there should be a period of three to four 
weeks warning of lettings becoming available. 

5.5 2 The proportion of shared housing was thought to be too high. Where 
housing is shared, there are a number of key design and management features 
which can make a significant difference to the success rate of lettings. 

S .5 3 Many PSL lettings were made to people in need of support, but whether 
or not they received it depended on the referral and management agency 
involved. 

5.54 Some advice agencies and hostels saw their role as gaining access to 
accommodation for a wide range of clients and they tended not to see themselves 
as gate keepers. They were more likely to make referrals of people without a 
history of rough sleeping and this was reflected in the profile of people housed 
in both PSL and permanent housing. 

5.55 The rate of abandonment in the first six months varied quite widely, 
with an average of around 10-15 per cent, but with some management agencies 
achieving as low as 5 per cent. 

5.56 There was concern at the uncertain future of PSL and about the housing 
prospects for tenants when the leases come to an end. 



S.5 / A sufficient supply of permanent housing was seen by agencies as the 
key to the success of the initiative. 

5.58 Many housing associations found the targeting of funds to existing 
properties in need of repair and improvement too restrictive, leading in some 
instances to too much shared housing and low standards. There were problems 
with restricting lettings under the initiative to specified properties. 

5.59 There were differing views on the number of permanently rehoused 
tenants who were likely to need continuing support. The method of assessing 

support needs seemed unclear. Most new tenants needed practical help with 
furniture and finances. 

5.60 There were some concerns over the problems of relets, particularly in 

shared housing. " 

5.6 1 It was believed that some associations and local authorities might be 
reducing existing nomination quotas for single homeless people to compensate 
tor the extra lettings made available by the initiative. 
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S.62 Housing associations lacked a forum for feeding back their experiences 
of schemes under the initiative. 



THE SURVEY OF 
RESIDENTS 



A profile of residents 



Housing histories 



S.63 A sample of 295 residents were interviewed of whom 99 were in hostels, 
100 in private sector leased (PSL) properties and 96 in permanent housing 
association homes. The sample was designed to be representative of all residents 
in each type of accommodation. 



5.64 Just under three quarters of residents in hostels and PSL were men, but 
only 60 per cent of those in permanent accommodation. 

5.65 By comparison with the audit of people sleeping rough, there were more 
young people aged up to 25 in hostels, while there were fewer people aged over 
50 in all forms of accommodation. 

5.66 A half of those aged under 25 were women, but only nine per cent of 
those aged 35 and over. 

5.67 More than a third of residents were black. Fewer than one in five of 
white residents were women compared with over half of black residents. Only 
five per cent of the black residents were aged 35 or over, compared with 49 per 
cent of the white residents. 

5.68 A quarter of those in PSL and 18 per cent of those in permanent homes 
had qualifications equivalent to A level or higher. Nine per cent of those in 
permanent housing had a degree or equivalent. The picture in hostels is closer 
to the expected profile, with 40 per cent having no qualifications, 

5.69 Only 14 per cent of those in hostels were in paid employment, compared 
with 19 per cent of those in PSL and 24 per cent of those in permanent housing. 
Of those in employment only 59 per cent worked full time. 

5.70 The great majority of those who were unemployed had had a job at some 
time. But they had usually been unemployed for a long period: 68 per cent had 
not had a job for over a year. There was no evidence that rehousing had yet 
made a significant impact on people’s employment prospects. 

5.71 There was a much higher proportion of unskilled manual workers in 
hostels, than in PSL or permanent. White men aged over 35 were much more 
likely to do unskilled manual work than other residents. 

5.72 There was only a small increase in PSL and permanent residents’ income 
since moving to their current accommodation. Two per cent of hostel dwellers 
said they had no income at all at the time of the interview, compared with 19 per 
cent who had no income before they moved in. 



5.73 There appeared to be a substantial degree of success by the rough 
sleepers initiative in reaching its target group. Nearly two thirds of residents 
(62 per cent) said that they had slept rough at some stage. 

5.74 In all age groups around 80 per cent of white residents, but only 30 per 
of black residents, had ever slept rough. Whereas 70 per cent of white 

women had slept rough, only 25 per cent of black women had done so. 
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5.75 The permanent housing schemes have been particularly successful in 
reaching long term rough sleepers: 38 per cent of those in permanent housing 
had slept rough for longer than one month in the previous year compared to 27 
per cent of hostel residents and 17 per cent of PSL tenants. The shorter time 
spent sleeping rough by hostel residents might reflect the availability of more 
hostel places for people new to sleeping rough. 

5.76 Few people identified long term secure housing as their last home. The 
majority had their last home in London. Two thirds had been in their last home 
for at least a year and a third had been there for five years or longer. Half of 
those naming a friend’s or relative’s place as their last home had stayed there 
for a year or longer. 

5.77 The most common reasons for leaving the last home were being asked to 
leave or evicted (24 per cent) and family relationship breakdown (20 per cent). 
A notable difference between ethnic groups was that while 17 per cent of the 
white group had left their last home because they had been asked to leave or 
been evicted, this reason was given by 32 per cent of the black group. Of those 
whose last home was with parents, 42 per cent said they had to leave because of 
a breakdown of relationships or because they were asked to leave. For those 
who had been staying with friends or relatives the proportion was 74 per cent. 

S .78 A quarter of the hostel residents had slept rough the night before moving 
in to the hostel and 15 per cent of permanent tenants said that they had done so. 
As many as 13 per cent of PSL and 17 per cent of permanent residents had been 
living with friends or relatives immediately before moving in, although possibly 
they had been staying on an emergency basis. 



Current S.79 Satisfaction levels were highest for permanent accommodation, with 

accommodation, three quarters saying there were satisfied or very satisfied, and lowest for 

preferences and future hostels with only a half expressing satisfaction. However the level of active 

plans dissatisfaction in hostels was perhaps surprisingly low at only 12 per cent, with 

36 per cent saying there were neither satisfied nor dissatisfied. The most 
important factor in PSL and permanent was the quality of the accommodation 
including security and maintenance standards. In hostels, positive comments 
tended to describe the accommodation as acceptable in the short term; negative 
comments focused on problems with other residents, lack of privacy and the 
restrictions on personal freedom. 

5.80 Three quarters of those in both PSL and permanent said that they would 
prefer to live alone rather than share, if they had the choice. Of those who 
would prefer or be willing to share, a half said they would not want to share 
with strangers. Three quarters expressed a preference for social rented housing. 

5.81 There were lower levels of satisfaction with the area where residents 
were living. Two thirds of those in PSL were satisfied, but in hostels and 
permanent accommodation, only around half expressed satisfaction. 

5.82 Nearly half of the hostel residents expected to leave within six months. 
Only 14 per cent of PSL and four per cent of permanent tenants planned to 
leave within the next year. 
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Other problems 



THE IMPACT ON 
ROUGH SLEEPING: 
THE STREET 
AUDITS 



S . 8 3 Three quarters of ho stel residents would w ant help with problems if they 
were rehoused. The greatest demand was for advice on benefits and grants and 
on where to get furniture and household goods. A half also wanted help with 
viewing offers of accommodation and with advice on general problems. 

5.84 A substantial minority of those who had been rehoused (28 per cent of 
tenants in PSL and 40 per cent in permanent housing) said they had not 
received enough help with problems associated with moving in. The greatest 
demand was for help with furniture for those in permanent housing, followed 
by advice on benefits and grants, household budgeting and repairs and 
decorations. 

5.85 Financial problems were common: 30 per cent of those in hostels, 46 per 
cent of those in PSL and 62 per cent of those in permanent homes reported 
difficulty in paying for at least one item of household expenditure, with rent 
causing the greatest difficulties. A half of those in permanent housing and a 
quarter of those in hostels and PSL said they were worse off financi all y than 
before they moved in. 

5.86 The majority of all residents reported health problems. The health of 
hostel residents was particularly poor with two thirds reporting at least one 
problem and over half reporting two or more problems. The most common 
complaint was depression, anxiety and nerves, suffered by 29 per cent of all 
residents and 39 per cent of those in hostels. A high proportion had seen a 
psychiatrist or other mental health professional at some time, ranging from 20 
per cent of those in permanent housing to 35 per cent of those in hostels. Nine 
per cent of the total sample believed that their health had caused housing 
problems. But a quarter of those in hostels and four out of ten of those in PSL 
and permanent said that their health was better since they had moved into their 
current accommodation. 

5.87 There was a high incidence of experience of institutions, particularly 
amongst those in hostels. Across all types of accommodation, 17 per cent had 
been in care and 14 per cent had been in a children’s home. The proportion who 
had been in prison ranged from 18 per cent of those in permanent housing to 30 
per cent of those in hostels. 



S .8 8 Two audits of rough sleeper sites were carried out in March and November 
1992. The audits sought to assess how the nature and extent of rough sleeping 
had changed during the period of the initiative. 

5.89 A total of 440 people in March and 419 in November were counted 
sleeping rough. This compares with a total of 741 people who were counted by 
the Census in April 1991 sleeping rough in the same areas. This suggests there 
has been a substantial reduction in the number of people sleeping rough in 
these areas. 

5.90 Counts carried out by Thames Reach during 1991/2 suggest that the 
numbers of people sleeping rough reduced during the winter and spring of 
1991 with the opening of cold weather shelters and direct access hostels. The 
numbers rose again in the following summer and autumn, but then reduced 
again. 
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5.91 Nine out of ten people sleeping rough were male. Eight out of ten 
(hj per cent) were white British, 12 per cent were Irish and three per cent were 
black. 

5.92 Eight out of ten (83 per cent) were aged over 25 and as many as 
18 per cent aged over 60; four per cent were aged under 18. 

5.93 Eight out of ten (86 per cent) had been homeless for longer than six 
months. 

S .94 Only one in five had come from their own self contained accommodation 
before sleeping rough. Nearly half had previously been in hostel or supported 
accommodation. 

5.95 Only one in five were thought to have no special needs. The most 
common problem was alcohol which was recorded in half of all cases. Around 
one in five were thought to have mental health problems and the same proportion 
to have a drug problem. 

5.96 Only a third were thought to want then own self con tain ed flat in the 
immediate future, another third wanted hostel or supported accommodation. 

8.97 While the majority of younger people wanted self contained 
accommodation, this proportion fell steadily with age and the proportion 
wanting hostels, supported accommodation or none of the options increased. 

S.9h The requirement for self contained accommodation fell in the group 
which had been sleeping rough for five years or more and was very low 
amongst those who have been homeless for more than ten years. The rejection 
of all current options was concentrated in the same group. 

5.99 People with no recorded special needs or with a drug problem were the 
most likely to want self contained accommodation. Only a third of those with 
an alcohol problem and a quarter of those with mental health problems wanted 
self contained accommodation. 

5.100 By comparison with people in accommodation provided under the 
initiati ve, peopl e recorded by the audit of rough sleeper sites were more likely 
to be male, to be older and to be white British, 

5.101 Those still sleeping rough were more likely to be the longer term 
homeless, a large proportion having particular needs for whom specialist 
accommodation is likely to be necessary. 



CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



5.102 As a result of the initiative, several thousand people with a history of 
homelessness and sleeping rough have been provided with accommodation. 
The number of people sleeping rough in central London has reduced 
substantially. But the initiative has not yet achieved its objective of making it 
unnecessary for anyone to sleep rough in central London. A continuing 
programme will be necessary to achieve this. 

5.103 The recommendations are designed to build on the successes of the 
initiative and to ensure that the future programme is better targeted, meets some 
of the greatest needs and minimises the failure rate of those rehoused. 
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Contacting people 
sleeping rough 



Direct access hostels 



S. 104 Unco-ordinated outreach work by a number of agencies can be counter- 
productive if the same homeless people are approached by different workers. 
The agencies with a proven record of work in outreach work should be allocated 
specific geographical areas. The DOE and other funding agencies should agree 
zoning arrangements for the outreach agencies and discourage other 
organisations from working in those areas. 

5.105 These limited number of outreach agencies should be given, in 
conjunction with hostels, priority for making referrals to move-on housing. 
The category of “imminently homeless”, which has formed as much as 20 per 
cent of referrals to the Clearing House for PSL and permanent housing, can be 
misused and people in this category should be referred in the first instance to a 
hostel. 

5.106 The outreach agencies should agree specific targets with the DOE and 
should have access to sufficient appropriate accommodation. In some instances 
this approach might mean focusing on particular geographical areas and the 
provision of hostels near to those areas. 

S . 1 07 There is a need to develop a clearer pattern of rehousing work based on 
Day Centres and for those agencies which are effective in this field to be funded 
to remain open for longer periods. 

S.108 There is a need for clearer objectives and work methods and better 
definition of targets and performance indicators for outreach work. DOE could 
take a lead in developing these. This does not imply simply maximising the 
number of people who are rehoused. Where particularly difficult groups are 
targeted, such as those with psychiatric illness and drink and drag problems, 
greater resources will be necessary to achieve successful outcomes than with 
other homeless people. 



S. 109 The rapid rate at which hostels and cold weather shelters funded under 
the initiative filled up, demonstrates the need for a continuing substantial flow 
of move on housing. If sufficient move on housing does become available then 
it is doubtful whether there is a need for a substantial number of additional 
direct access hostel spaces. However, it will be important to monitor closely the 
impact of the closure of hostels funded under the initiative. 

5.110 There is however a requirement for provision to meet special needs, 
particularly for those with severe psychiatric problems, often also associated 
with drink or drag problems. Responsibility for funding such projects crosses 
Departmental boundaries and a comprehensive programme would require close 
co-operation between the DOE, DH, DSS and the Home Office. 

5.111 Cold weather shelters provide a possible model for special temporary 
provision, perhaps targeted on specific geographical areas of long term rough 
sleepers. 

5.112 There also appears to be a need for a limited amount of direct access 
provision in outer London. 

S . 1 1 3 There is a need for a national, or a series of regional, ho stels directories 
similar to the one which is produced for London. The DOE should consider 
funding the production of these directories. 
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5.114 It is likely that a small number of long term homeless people will 
continue to drift between hostels and sleeping rough and there is a continuing 
need for hostel places for them as well as for newly homeless people. The need 
for these places can be assessed by audits of people sleeping rough and of 
hostel residents at appropriate intervals. 

5.115 There is a need to review hostel management practices and staff 
training to identify those elements which lead to higher resettlement rates. 
Success rates will vary with the target client group of the hostel, but the review 
should establish performance targets for different types of hostels which would 
form part of their funding contracts. The DOE and Housing Corporation should 
take the lead in undertaking this review. 



Private Sector Leasing S.116 Referral agencies should be limited to those with a proven record of 

working with street homeless people. The DOE should specify the eligibility 
criteria and which agencies are responsible for applying them. Priority should 
be given to people with a clear history of sleeping rough. Referral agencies 
should be required to provide more detailed information on housing histories 
of people who are not currently sleeping rough and there should be regular 
audits of nominations to ensure that consistent criteria are being applied. 

S.117 Shared housing should be limited to small shares of two or three 
people and should include the design features listed in paragraph 3.22 . 

S.l 18 Ultimately most tenants of PSL will need a permanent self contained 
home and in view of the low incomes of the great majority, this is likely to be in 
the social rented sector. It is likely that a phased programme of rehousing from 
PSL will be required. It could be achieved by extending some of the leases or 
transferring them to management contracts under the Housing Associations as 
Managing Agents (HAMA) scheme. It will be necessary to set priorities for 
rehousing from PSL, with perhaps priority going to older tenants who do not 
wish to share any longer and to those with support needs. 



Permanent housing S.l 19 The permanent housing programme has also been successful, but a 

minority of lettings raise the same questions of eligibility criteria and allocations 
methods as are raised by PSL. The same changes in policies and procedures are 
necessary to achieve better targeting of future lettings on those with a history of 
sleeping rough (see paragraph S.l 16). 

S.120 The provision of a continuing flow of permanent housing targeted on 
single homeless people is the key to the future success of the initiative. Those 
housing associations with a proven record of housing street homeless people 
are in the best position to ensure targeted allocations policies and the most 
appropriate provision and support. They should be given priority in any future 
allocations by the Housing Corporation and the number of associations in the 
programme should be reduced. There is a case for allocations and monitoring 
of them to be managed by a specialist unit within the Corporation because of 
the particular demands of this programme. 

Resettlement work S.121 Lack of furniture has proved to be a major problem for new tenants and 

the most effective way of tackling this would be the provision of furnished 
accommodation. 
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Sharpening the focus: 
from grants to contracts 



Monitoring 



5.122 There are other costs associated with moving in and the DOE and DSS 
should discuss more effective means of providing assistance with these. One 
possibility would be for resettlement agencies to have their own budgets for 
providing assistance. 

5.123 There is a need to develop clear objectives and means of assessing 
outcomes in resettlement work, so that resources can be effectively targeted 
and monitored. As apart of this, greater clarity is required on what activities are 
intended to be funded by the Special Needs Management Allowance (SNMA) 
to housing associations and on accounting for how it is spent. 

5.124 The DOE should consider the scope for the identification and 
dissemination of good practice in resettlement work. 

5.125 Resettlement work may prove to be a very cost effective investment 
and justify greater funding. 



5.126 There is a need for quantified output targets for all agencies funded 
under the initiative. These could be more effectively achieved if DOE switched 
from grants to contracts with agencies. These contracts would specify the client 
group, the numbers who would be assisted and the type of help given, with 
quantified performance indicators. A further step would be for consortia of 
agencies to bid for contracts which would provide a range of services. 

5.127 One possible model would be to replace the Clearing House with one 
or more resettlement teams who would have nomination rights to PSL and 
permanent housing and be responsible for ensuring that applicants are in the 
highest priority and that they are helped with resettlement. 



5.128 The contracts given to agencies by DOE should contain quantified 
performance targets and DOE should require regular reports in a standard 
format. 

5.129 There is a case for considering a strengthened central research and 
monitoring resource, perhaps provided by a lead voluntary agency. Wherever 
possible the data should replicate those provided to DOE for performance 
monitoring purposes. 

5.130 The central conclusions of the evaluation of the rough sleepers 
initiative are : 

• It has made substantial progress towards achieving its 
objectives. 

• The programmes it has set up will need to continue in order to 
achieve fully those objectives and to ensure that the number of 
people sleeping rough in Central London does not begin to rise 
again. 

• There are a number of ways in which the programmes could be 
better targeted to achieve this. 
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Introduction 



During the late 1980s an old social problem took on a new dimension. The 
numbers of single homeless people sleeping rough in central London appeared 
to be increasing rapidly. Voluntary agencies working in the area reported an 
escalation of demand for their services. 

While explanations of the causes differed, by 1990 there was agreement between 
the agencies working with single homeless people and the Department of the 
Environment that special measures were needed to tackle the problems. After 
consultation with the voluntary organisations, the Government announced a 
range of initiatives which together represented expenditure of nearly £100 
million in 1990/3. The programmes included advice and outreach work with 
homeless people, new emergency hostel places, and a range of temporary and 
permanent accommodation which comprised properties leased from private 
landlords and permanent lettings provided by housing associations. Together 
these measures became known as the rough sleepers initiative. The objective 
was that, as a result of the initiative, it should be unnecessary for people to 
sleep rough on the streets of London. In November 1992 a further programme 
of expenditure of £60m over 1993-96 was announced. 

In July 1991, the DOE commissioned Research and Information Services to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the initiative in meeting the accommodation needs 
of people sleeping rough in central London and to assess the impact on the 
extent and nature of rough sleeping in the area. This report details the findings 
of the monitoring programme which ran from July 1991 to September 1992. 

The monitoring consisted of a number of inter-related activities: 

1. Semi-structured interviews with 25 agencies directly involved with 
the initiative. The agencies included those responsible for outreach and 
advice work, day centres, direct access hostels, resettlement work and 
the management and provision of both PSL and permanent housing. The 
interviews took place in the autumns of 1991 and 1992, at the beginning 
and end of the monitoring period. They are referred to in the report as the 
agency interviews. Additional material was drawn from the records of 
these agencies. 

2. Analysis of records on people accommodated under the initiative. 
These consisted of returns made to the Housing Corporation (referred to 
as Housing Corporation returns ), the records of the Hostel Vacancy 
Project which provided daily information on vacancies to referral agencies 
and the records of the Clearing House which co-ordinated the letting of 
temporary and permanent tenancies under the initiative referred to as 
Clearing House records. 

3. A sample survey of 295 residents in the range of accommodation 
provided under the initiative, referred to as the residents survey. 

4. Two audits of rough sleeper sites in central London to assess numbers 
and characteristics of people sleeping rough, referred to as the street 
audits. 
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Details of the research methods can be found in Appendix Two. 

The key findings of the report are that: 

• The initiative was successful in providing accommodation for several 
thousand single homeless people most of whom had a history of rough 
sleeping. 

• As a result there was a significant reduction in the number of people 
sleeping rough in the target area. 

• Some tighter targeting of resources could improve further the 
effectiveness of the programme. 

• There is a need to continue the programme both to offer help to the 
remaining people sleeping rough and to provide for the continuing flow 
of newly homeless people. 

• Some of the longer term homeless who are still sleeping rough are lik ely 
to need specialist help and accommodation if they are to be successfully 
resettled. 



Chapter One outlines the background to the setting up of the rough sleepers 
initiative. 

Chapter Two reports on evidence from agencies on means of contacting people 
sleeping rough and on hostel provision. 

Chapter Three gives details from the agencies on people moving into privately 
leased and permanent housing association homes, and on the programme to 
provide this accommodation. 

Chapter Four describes the findings of the survey of residents. 

Chapter Five gives details of the numbers and characteristics of people sleeping 
rough at different stages of the initiative as assessed by two audits of sites 
where people sleep rough. 

Chapter Six discusses conclusions from the report and policy recommendations* 
There is a Summary of the report beginning on page v. 



xx 
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During the late 1980s an old social problem took on a new dimension. The 
numbers of single homeless people sleeping rough in central London appeared 
to be increasing rapidly. Voluntary agencies working in the area reported an 
escalation of demand for their services. 
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The monitoring consisted of a number of inter-related activities: 

1. Semi-structured interviews with 25 agencies directly involved with 
the initiative. The agencies included those responsible for outreach and 
advice work, day centres, direct access hostels, resettlement work and 
the management and provision of both PSL and permanent housing. The 
interviews took place in the autumns of 1991 and 1992, at the beginning 
and end of the monitoring period. They are referred to in the report as the 
agency interviews. Additional material was drawn from the records of 
these agencies. 

2. Analysis of records on people accommodated under the initiative. 
These consisted of returns made to the Housing Corporation (referred to 
as Housing Corporation returns ), the records of the Hostel Vacancy 
Project which provided daily information on vacancies to referral agencies 
and the records of the Clearing House which co-ordinated the letting of 
temporary and permanent tenancies under the initiative referred to as 
Clearing House records. 

3. A sample survey of 295 residents in the range of accommodation 
provided under the initiative, referred to as the residents survey. 

4. Two audits of rough sleeper sites in central London to assess numbers 
and characteristics of people sleeping rough, referred to as the street 
audits. 
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Details of the research methods can be found in Appendix Two. 

The key findings of the report are that: 

* The initiative was successful in providing accommodation for several 
thousand single homeless people most of whom had a history of rough 
sleeping. 

* As a result there was a significant reduction in the number of people 
sleeping rough in the target area. 

* Some tighter targeting of resources could improve further the 
effectiveness of the programme. 

* There is a need to continue the programme both to offer help to the 
remaining people sleeping rough and to provide for the continuing flow 
of newly homeless people. 

* Some of the longer term homeless who are still sleeping rough are likely 
to need specialist help and accommodation if they are to be successfully 
resettled. 

Chapter One outlines the background to the setting up of the rough sleepers 
initiative. 

Chapter Two reports on evidence from agencies on means of contacting people 
sleeping rough and on hostel provision. 

Chapter Three gives details from the agencies on people moving into privately 
leased and permanent housing association homes, and on the programme to 
provide this accommodation. 

Chapter Four describes the findings of the survey of residents. 

Chapter Five gives details of the numbers and characteristics of people sleeping 
rough at different stages of the initiative as assessed by two audits of sites 
where people sleep rough. 

Chapter Six discusses conclusions from the report and policy recommendations. 
There is a Summary of the report beginning on page v. 
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Chapter 1 



Setting up the rough sleepers initiative 



THE PROBLEM OF 
ROUGH SLEEPING 
IN CENTRAL 
LONDON 



THE ROUGH 

SLEEPERS 

INITIATIVE 



1 . 1 During the late 1980s there was growing concern at what appeared to he a 
rapid growth in the number of homeless people sleeping rough in central 
London. Voluntary organisations which provided a range of services to single 
homeless people in the area provided evidence on the extent and nature of 
rough sleeping. In response to this evidence, they were invited by the Department 
of the Environment (DOE) to discuss possible measures to tackle the problem. 

1.2 There were already 22,000 hostel spaces in London, but the hostels 
reported great difficulties in finding longer term homes for their residents to 
move into, with the result that their beds were not available for other homeless 
people. By 1990 it was thought that there were about 1000 people sleeping 
rough in central London, although no systematic count had been undertaken. 
An examination of the records kept by a sample of agencies indicated that there 
had been an increase in the number of clients they dealt with who were sleeping 
rough and in the number of young people approaching homelessness agencies. 
Up to a quarter of hostel residents had mental health problems and only a 
minority of those leaving hostels were being rehoused into more secure 
accommodation. 



1.3 During 1990 and 1991 the Government announced a range of measures 
which together became known as the rough sleepers initiative. In June 1990 a 
special £15m programme was launched to provide additional hostel and move 
on accommodation. This was followed by the announcement in November 1990 
of an additional £81m. The programme was to provide, between 1990 and 
1993, almost 840 new beds in temporary direct access hostels, almost 700 
places in flats and bedsits obtained through private sector leasing (PSL) and 
around 2,200 permanent homes provided by housing associations. Revenue 
funding was provided for outreach workers to help people sleeping rough to 
move into accommodation, for resettlement workers, for a Hostel Vacancy 
Project to provide information to referral agencies on free bedspaces and for a 
Clearing House through which lettings in PSL and permanent properties were 
channelled. Lettings were notified to the Clearing House and referral agencies 
forwarded nominees for the vacancies. The aim was to ensure the proper 
targeting and monitoring of lettings funded under the initiative. 

1.4 In April 1992 a pilot scheme was launched to deal with the difficulty 
which some people have in finding the deposit required by private landlords. 
A Rent Deposit Fund provided returnable deposits to landlords who let properties 
to single homeless people. 

1.5 To provide immediate shelter for people who would otherwise be sleeping 
rough in the middle of winter, the DOE funded the provision of some 700 extra 
beds in shelters in London in the winters of 1991 and 1992. These became 
known as cold weather shelters. Most closed with the end of winter, but some 
stayed open to continue to provide temporary accommodation. 
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OTHER GRANT 
PROGRAMMES 



INITIAL EVIDENCE 
FROM AGENCY 
RECORDS 



1.6 The initiative funded a range of services thought to be necessary to 
provide accommodation and support to people sleeping rough. The aim was 
that it should be unnecessary for people to sleep rough on the streets of 
London. 



1.7 There were other grant programmes operated by the DOE and the 
Department of Health (DH) which, while not part of the rough sleepers initiative, 
were directed towards the relief of homelessness amongst single people. The 
DOE gave grants under Section 73 of the Housing Act 1985 for the National 
Homelessness Advice Service and other projects concerned with tackling and 
preventing homelessness. Over the period 1990-3 these amounted to £13m. 

1.8 In 1990, DH launched a programme of grants to a small number of 
voluntary bodies to develop work with young people outside London who were 
homeless or at risk of homelessness. In total £3m was made available over three 
years. The DH also launched a Homeless Mentally 111 Initiative in 1990. The 
£20m programme included up to 150 specialist short term hostel places and 
five new community based multi-disciplinary psychiatric teams. It is reported 
that the teams have made contact with 1700 people and encouraged many 
people who had been sleeping rough into accommodation where treatment can 
be arranged for them. Rehousing for people helped by the DH initiative will be 
in 750 places in move on accommodation provided through the Housing 
Corporation, with care costs to be met by local authorities’ social services 
departments. 



1.9 The records kept by agencies funded under the rough sleepers initiative 
were examined in order to assess the extent to which agencies collected and 
analysed information on their activities and whether this information could 
contribute to the monitoring of the rough sleepers’ initiative. The records 
covered the range of agencies who were in direct contact with people sleeping 
rough, including those whose work covered outreach, advice, resettlement, day 
centre services and hostels. 

1.10 The records reflected the nature of the agencies’ clientele rather than 
providing a general picture of homelessness in London. Most agencies were 
ij o t geared to producing detailed records of their work. There was often a wide 
gap between the data collected and the data analysed; many agencies could 
make more use of the records they keep and perhaps collect less information, 
but analyse more. 

1.11 Nevertheless, it was possible to identify a number of useful findings 
from the records. The most important are highlighted below. 

In the two years up to April 1991: 

• There appeared to be increases in the numbers of young clients, women 
and in the numbers sleeping rough. 

• There was a decrease in the numbers coming from Scotland and the 
North of England. 

• Although far fewer women than men were homeless, they were more 
likely to get a hostel place. 
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• Few black people appeared to be in contact with outreach agencies, 
although the proportion in hostel accommodation was considerably 
higher. 

• Up to a quarter of hostel residents had mental health problems. 

• Only a quarter to a half of leavers from hostels were known to be 
rehoused. 

1.12 Potentially there is a wealth of data collected by agencies that could 
significantly contribute to understanding patterns of homelessness and sleeping 
rough in London. However it needs to be recorded consistently and analysed 
systematically. Existing systems do not achieve this. One reason may be a lack 
of expertise and resources for this particular function. 



THE VIEWS OF 
AGENCIES 
INVOLVED IN 
SETTING UP THE 
INITIATIVE 



1.13 It was recognised that the programme would depend on close co-operation 
with the voluntary organisations. The co-ordinating agency for relevant voluntary 
organisations in central London, Homeless Network, played a key role in 
planning and implementing the initiative. 

1.14 Agencies were asked in the first round of interviews for their views on 
the process of setting up the initiative. Most were satisfied with their involvement. 
This was particularly the case for the voluntary groups involved through 
Homeless Network, who were those most active in the initial consultations. 
Frequent mention was made of the helpfulness and flexibility of DOE officials. 
However, there were some initial problems to be overcome. Some of the 
voluntary organisations were criticised by their fellow agencies for being 
unwilling to co-operate with the initiative, particularly in the early stages. 
Some also felt that voluntary groups could have been better organised in 
responding to the opportunities presented and should have taken a clearer and 
firmer line with housing associations on the types of provision which were 
needed. 

1.15 Some of the agencies who were not members of Homeless Network, 
particularly the housing associations, had incomplete and sometimes inaccurate 
information on several aspects of the initiative. For example, many agencies 
were unsure about how the Clearing House and Hostel Vacancy Project would 
work and were unclear how their service related to other aspects of the initiative. 
More than one housing association interviewee was confused about the 
distinction between this initiative and the Homelessness Initiative for priority 
homeless households accepted by local authorities. Some did not have a clear 
idea about how they could best contribute and of what help they could get from 
other agencies. At the least, there appeared to be a need for better information 
to all agencies participating in the initiative. One housing association suggested 
a forum which would bring together all the key agencies to exchange information 
and thought that this might encourage agencies to develop schemes in addition 
to those funded under the initiative. 

1.16 Many agencies found the short timescale for submitting funding bids a 
problem and felt that the quality of accommodation provided had sometimes 
suffered as a result. Funding arrangements which were not designed for these 
particular purposes were cited by many as a difficulty. This was especially so 
with the need to apply Hostel Deficit Grant (HDG) rules and procedures to the 
first stage of the PSL programme. 
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1.17 The rough sleepers initiative represented a response to a specific 
social and housing problem, it brought together a Government 
department, voluntary agencies and housing associations in an unusual 
way and had to be operational within a very short timescale. The following 
chapters describe how the programme worked, who was helped by it, 
what it achieved and the further problems it revealed 
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Chapter 2 



CONTACTING 
ROUGH SLEEPERS 



Contacting people sleeping rough and 
hostel provision: the evidence from the agencies 



2.1 This chapter examines the process of contacting people sleeping rough 
and of providing access to hostels. Drawing on evidence from the agencies 
involved, it details the profile of hostel residents and their histories of housing 
and sleeping rough. Information from the residents themselves can be found in 
the survey reported in Chapter Four. 



2.2 The problems of making contact with people sleeping rough were discussed 
in the agency interviews. 

2.3 While many rough sleepers make contact with direct access hostels, it 
was recognised that others do not. Day centres are an important means of 
contacting people who do not use hostels and of introducing them to the idea of 
a more settled life. Advice agencies which depend on people visiting or 
telephoning an office have very much less direct contact with people sleeping 
rough. A small number of homeless people will not approach any agency and 
for these, outreach work plays a key role. However, there was agreement 
amongst agencies which worked at the street level that it was not sufficient to 
focus only on certain sites; rough sleepers move around and there are many 
who do not frequent the major known sites. The point was also made that they 
are a fluid group, many sleep rough intermittently and that there are many more 
people who sleep rough than those who are on the streets on any one night. 

2.4 All agencies with relevant experience agreed that, while most people 
sleeping rough welcome the offer of accommodation, there is a small group of 
people who are difficult to persuade into settled housing. One outreach agency 
estimated that 30 per cent of people on the street drink heavily and are difficult 
to get into hostels. With some people it is necessary to work for a long time, 
perhaps years, before making progress and allowances must be made for 
failures and repeated attempts to help them settle. However, there is no point in 
repeatedly contacting people if there is no practical help to offer them. 

2.5 There is a smaller group, usually long term homeless people, who do not 
want help of any kind. These are generally people who are mentally ill, or very 
heavy drinkers who are not able or prepared to adapt their behaviour to the 
minimum standards needed in ordinary hostels. But this is a relatively small 
group. One agency had offered a bed to 42 local rough sleepers when they 
opened their shelter and had only two refusals. This evidence was supported by 
other agencies which estimated that as few as five per cent of those sleeping 
rough did not want help of any kind. 

2.6 While most people sleeping rough are glad to get off the streets, there are 
benefits for some people in street life which might not be available in hostels. It 
can offer independence, companionship and the security of being in a group. 
Indeed it appears that not all those who are seen on the streets in the late 
evening actually sleep there, and some return to their old haunts even after they 
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have been rehoused. Some West End agencies pointed to the growth of a street 
culture which includes begging and which they said had expanded its 
membership amongst young people since the restrictions in the availability of 
social security introduced in the late 1980s. For all these reasons, some people 
sleeping rough will not be immediately ready to accept offers of accommodation. 

2.7 A survey of single homeless people carried out by the University of York 
for the DOE throws further light on the readiness of people sleeping rough to 
accept offers of accommodation. 1 The survey found that only two fifths of 
people currently sleeping rough said they would take a place in a hostel or night 
shelter if it was available on the night of the interview. A half said they would 
not and one in ten said ‘it would depend’. Those who said ‘no’ or ‘it depends’ 
were asked their reasons. The great majority of reasons related to negative 
experiences or impressions of hostels. Around a fifth of those who would not 
accept a hostel place (or one in ten of all those sleeping rough) said that they 
preferred to sleep rough. However, this cannot be interpreted as a general 
preference for rough sleeping. When asked about their preferred accommodation, 
only around four per cent of people sleeping rough said that was what they 
preferred. These findings confirm the views expressed by outreach agencies. 

2.8 By the end of the monitoring period, agencies generally considered that 
there were sufficient numbers of outreach workers available. They did, however, 
identify a number of ways in which contacts with those sleeping rough could be 
better targeted. It was more efficient and effective for one team to focus on a 
limited geographical area and for them to have immediate access to appropriate 
accommodation at the time when a homeless person was ready to accept it. An 
example of this approach was the concentrated work in the Strand in January 
1992 which led to a substantial and sustained reduction in the number of people 
sleeping rough there. Outreach workers believed that resources were wasted 
and the work of established teams could be undermined if other agencies 
attempted to do separate outreach work in the same areas. 

2.9 While there did not appear to be a need for further increasing the resources 
devoted to outreach work on the streets, it was thought that developments in 
day centres and other drop in agencies offered the prospect of more effective 
work with longer term homeless people who needed support before the decision 
to move into a hostel. These agencies can provide a base from which help can 
be given with a range of problems which might have a higher priority for their 
users than moving off the streets. Once some of these problems are tackled, 
users might be ready to accept suitable accommodation with continuing support. 
These agencies may be particularly effective where the drop in centre is linked 
to easy access accommodation which does not demand immediately high 
standards from residents. Examples of this approach came from agencies which 
dear with young street homeless in the West End and older long term homeless 
in Victoria and the City. However, at present the work of day centres covers a 
very wide range of activities, not all of it with very clear objectives or means of 
assessing outcomes. Recent research has found similar problems nationally 
with the work of day centres. 2 
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DIRECT ACCESS 
HOSTELS 



The Housing 
Corporation records of 
hostel residents 

The recording system 



A profile of hostel 
residents 



2. 10 The first move into accommodation for most people sleeping rough will 
be to a direct access hostel. Hostels aim to provide instant access to a bed with 
the necessary support to help people move on to longer term accommodation or 
a permanent home. Returns made to DOE by the hostels indicate in general a 
very high level of occupancy of bedspaces. The monitoring of the hostels’ 
impact took a number of forms: 

• Returns made to the Housing Corporation on people entering and leaving 
the hostels. 

• Records kept by referral agencies, particularly the Hostel Vacancy Project 
and Shelter’s Nightline. 

• Interviews with agencies making referrals and managing hostels. 

• A survey of residents (see Chapter Four). 

2.11 Taken together they give a picture of who was helped by the hostel 
programme, their housing histories, their need for other kinds of support, why 
they left the hostels and where they went. The findings also help to identify any 
gaps in provision. 



2.12 From April 1991 to July 1992 the Housing Corporation monitored the 
characteristics of residents entering direct access hostels funded under the 
initiative. Hostel staff were asked to complete an anonymous form for each 
resident. Initially the monitoring covered: age, gender, ethnic origin, 
employment, where residents slept the night before entering the hostel, how 
long they had been in London and the location of their last settled base. In 
November 1991 the monitoring was expanded to cover the type of 
accommodation which was the resident’s last settled base, when and why they 
left it, whether they had ever slept rough and whether they required any 
resettlement or other special support. At the same time a system was established 
to monitor residents leaving the hostels and to record how long they had stayed, 
why they left and what type of accommodation, if any, they moved to. Returns 
were made for 574 entrants on the original form and 1203 entrants on the 
expanded form. Returns were also made for 859 people leaving hostels. 



2.13 More than three quarters (79 per cent) of residents were male. This 
closely matches the proportion of enquirers to the Hostel Vacancy Project and 
to the Shelter Nightline. It compares with 87 per cent of males amongst those 
sleeping rough (see Chapter Five). There was a high proportion (45 per cent) in 
the 18 to 24 age band with only one per cent over 60 (Table 2.1). 



Table 2.1 Age 



Age 


Per cent 


16-17 


10 


18-24 


45 


25-59 


44 


Over 60 


1 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1763) 
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2.14 The audit of rough sleeping sites identified around the same proportion 
in the middle age range of 25-59, hut fewer young people aged under 18 and a 
higher proportion estimated to be aged over 60. 

2.15 There was a higher proportion of women in the younger age groups, 
with 7 1 per cent aged under 25 compared to 5 1 per cent of the men. 

2.16 Nearly three quarters (72 per cent) of hostel residents were white and 
more than one in five (22 per cent) were black. This contrasts to the finding of 
the audit of sites that only three per cent of people sleeping rough were 
observed to be black. A more detailed breakdown of ethnicity (Table 2.2) 
indicates a perhaps surprisingly high proportion of people of African origin in 
hostels, at ten per cent they outnumbered, for example, people of Caribbean 
origin, even though there are estimated to be nearly twice as many Caribbeans 
as Africans in the London population. 3 



Table 2.2 Ethnic origin 



Ethnic origin 


Per cent 


African 


10 


Asian 


2 


British/Europe an 


70 


Caribbean 


8 


Irish 


8 


Other 


2 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1750) 



2.17 The African and Caribbean residents were concentrated in the younger 
age groups with around three quarters aged under 25 ; by contrast three quarters 
of the Irish residents were aged over 25 (Table 2.3). 



Table 2.3 


Ethnic origin by age (%) 






Age 




Ethnic 


group 






African 


British. 


Caribbean 


Irish 


16 - 17 


15 


9 


20 


3 


18-24 


59 


43 


61 


25 


25-59 


26 


47 


19 


69 


60+ 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(No.) 


(170) 


(1197) 


(138) 


(141) 





3 1991 Census, Inner London County Monitor, OPCS, 1992. 
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Housing histories 



2.18 Only two per cent of residents were working full time with another two 
per cent working part time (Table 2.4), Those in training were concentrated in 
the younger age groups, while the permanently sick were overwhelmingly in 
the 25-59 group, where 20 per cent came into this category. 



Table 2.4 Employment status 



Status 


Per cent 


Unemployed 


80 


Permanently sick 


10 


Training 


2 


Student 


2 


Retired 


1 


F/T work 


2 


P/T work 


2 


Other 


1 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1777) 



2. 19 The expanded monitoring which began in November 1991 also recorded 
whether residents had ever been in care and whether they had any need for 
resettlement or other special support. One fifth (21 per cent) had been in care at 
some stage and this figure rose to 26 per cent of the women and also 26 per cent 
of those aged 18-20. 

2.20 Hostel staff assessed 79 per cent of residents as in need of some 
resettlement or other special support. The younger age groups were thought to 
be more likely to be in such need. While 68 per cent of the 25-59 age group 
were assessed as needing support, this figure rose to 70 per cent for the 18-24 
age group and 77 per cent for those aged 16-17. However, the question did not 
distinguish between the types of support needed and the length of time for 
which it should be available. 



2.2 1 The night before entering a hostel, a third had slept rough and a third had 
come from another short stay hostel or night shelter. Nearly all of the remainder 
had come from a range of insecure and temporary arrangements, with the 
largest single group (18 per cent) having been with friends or relatives other 
than parents (Table 2.5). 

2.22 The likelihood of having slept rough the previous night increased sharply 
with age. While only 7 per cent of those aged 16-17 had slept rough the 
previous night, this increased to 24 per cent for the 18-24 age group and 49 per 
cent for the 25-59 group. 
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Table 2.5 Where slept the previous night 



Where siept 


Per cent 


Short stay hostel 


33 


Slept rough 


33 


Long stay hostel 


4 


B&B hotel 


2 


Squat 


3 


Parents 


2 


Other family/friend 


18 


Other 


5 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1766) 



2.23 The expanded monitoring form asked whether residents had ever slept 
rough. Nearly three quarters (72 per cent) had done so at some stage. The older 
age groups were much more likely to have slept rough at some time, but even 
amongst those aged 16-17, 57 per cent had slept rough (Table 2.6). 



Table 2.6 Whether ever slept rough by age 





16-17 


Age ranges 
18-24 


25-59 




% Ever slept rough 


57 


66 


82 




(Base no.) 


(101) 


(582) 


(511) 





2,24 There were striking differences here between men and women and 
between different ethnic groups. Half of women (54 per cent) had ever slept 
rough compared with 76 per cent of men. Whereas 8 1 per cent of white British 
and Irish residents had slept rough, a much lower proportion (34 per cent) of 
African and Caribbean residents had done so. 



Table 2.7 Last settled base 



Accommodation 



Per cent 



Parents 


18 


Other family/friends 


23 


Short stay hostel 


18 


Long stay hostel 


8 


Private rented 


14 


Squat 


5 


B&B hotel 


4 


Prison 


2 


LA care 


1 

7 


Other 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1199) 
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2.25 The extended monitoring form recorded details of residents’ last homes 
(described as their “last settled base”), how long ago they left it and why. The 
majority of residents were recorded as living in insecure or temporary 
accommodation as their last settled base (Table 2.7). The younger people were 
more likely to have lived with parents, family or friends (67 per cent of the lb- 
17 year olds) as their last settled base, while one third of residents aged 25-59 
had lived in hostels or B&B Hotels. 

2.26 The residents tended to be relatively newly homeless, 53 per cent had 
left their last settled base one month ago or less (Table 2.8). However, because 
in many cases hostels and other forms of temporary accommodation were given 
as the last settled base, this will understate the length of time that they had been 
without a secure home. 



Table 2.8 When left last settled base 



Time 


Per cent 


1 month or less 


53 


>1 month - 6 months 


25 


>6 months - 1 year 


8 


Over 1 year 


14 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1167) 


2.27 The reasons why people had left their last settled base were closely 


related to the unsatisfactory and temporary nature of that accommodation 


(Table 2.9). Nearly a third left following relationship breakdown and a fifth 
because of eviction or harassment. 


Table 2.9 Reason left last settled base 


Why left 


Per cent 


Relationship breakdown - family 


24 


Relationship breakdown - friends 


8 


Evicted 


15 


Harassment 


6 


Temporary accommodation 


10 


Discharged from institution 


4 


Overcrowding 


6 


Poor conditions 


4 


Health/medical reasons 


2 


Other 


21 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1173) 



2.28 A majority of residents (59 per cent) had their last settled base in 
London, with the rest coming fairly evenly from other areas of the UK and 
Ireland (Table 2. 10). 
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Table 2 JO Area of last settled base 



Residents leaving the 
hostels 



Area 


Per cent 


London 


59 


Rest of South 


9 


Midlands and East Anglia 


7 


North 


8 


Scotland 


6 


Wales 


2 


N. Ireland 


1 


Republic of Ireland 


2 


Elsewhere 


6 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1759) 


2.29 Most of the residents were not 


newcomers, with nearly two thirds 


(63 per cent) having lived in London for 


over a year and only 19 per cent for 


one month or less (Table 2.1 1). 


Table 2J1 Length of time in London 


Time 


Per cent 


1 month or less 


19 


>1 month - 1 year 


17 


Over 1 year 


63 


Total % (No.) 


100 (1563) 


2.30 About half of hostel residents stayed for less than a month (Table 2.12). 


People in the 25-59 age group were more 


likely to stay longer, with 62 per cent 


staymg over a month compared to 43 per cent of the 18-24 age group. 


Table 2J2 Length of stay 


Time 


Per cent 


1 night 


3 


2-7 nights 


12 


8 nights - 1 month 


34 


>1 month - 6 months 


46 


Over 6 months 


5 


Total % (No.) 


100 (849) 



23 1 There was a high drop out rate from the hostels with as many as one in 
five leaving because they were asked to by the manager and a further third 

leaving of their own accord. Four out of ten left to go to other accommodation 
(Table 2.13). 
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Table 2.13 Why residents left 



Why left 


Per cent 


Asked by manager 


21 


Left of own accord 


33 


Other accommodation 


40 


Other reason 


5 


Total % (No.) 


100 (779) 



2.32 In a third of the cases (35 per cent), the hostel had no information on 
where leavers had gone (Table 2.14). Where the destination was known, many 
people went into further insecure arrangements. Only ten per cent were known 
to have gone to permanent housing association or local authority property, with 
a further two per cent going to short life housing association homes. Five per cent 
went into private tenancies. 

Table 2.14 Leavers' new accommodation 


Accommodation 


Per cent 


Permanent HA 


8 


Permanent LA 


2 


Short life HA 


2 


Private tenancy 


5 


Long stay hostel 


12 


Short stay hostel 


9 


B&B hotel 


2 


Parental home 


4 


Other family/friends 


7 


Squatting 


1 


Hospital 


1 


Prison 


1 


Sleeping rough 


2 


Other 


9 


No information 


35 


Total % (No.) 


100 (858) 



2.33 There was a wide variation between different hostels in the reasons why 
residents left and their destinations. Tables 2.15 and 2.16 show the returns from 
two small hostels of a similar size and with similar resident profiles but very 
different outcomes. In both hostels three quarters of residents were aged 18-24 
and three quarters were white British. There was a somewhat higher proportion 
of men in Hostel B (86 per cent against 70 per cent in Hostel A) but examination 
of the differences by gender in all hostels shows that this factor does not 
account for the differences between these two hostels. 

2.34 In Hostel A, three quarters of residents left of their own accord or were 
asked to do so by the manager, with fewer than a quarter leaving because they 
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were going to other accommodation. In Hostel B the position was reversed, 
with over three quarters moving to other accommodation (Table 2.15). Hostel 
B knew where more of their leavers were going and moved a much higher 
proportion into permanent housing or long stay hostels, whereas those leaving 
Hostel A were much more likely to go to other temporary accommodation 
(Table 2.16). It seems that management policies and staff skills may make a 
substantial difference in resettlement rates achieved by hostels. 



Table 2.25 Why residents left hostel 



Why left 


Hostel A % 


Hostel B % 


All hostels % 


Asked by manager 


39 


8 


21 


Left of own accord 


35 


13 


33 


Other accommodation 


22 


79 


40 


Other reason 


4 


0 


5 


Total % (No.) 


100 (69) 


100 (66) 


100 (779) 



Table 2.16 Leavers' new accommodation by hostel 


Accommodation ] 


Hostel A % 


Hostel B % 


All hostels % 


Permanent HA/LA 


6 


18 


10 


Private tenancy 


3 


12 


5 


Long stay hostel 


15 


23 


11 


Other temporary accommodation 


39 


5 


13 


Parents/relatives/friends 


6 


12 


11 


Institutions 


1 


0 


1 


Sleeping rough 


0 


0 


2 


Other 


6 


15 


10 


No information 


25 


15 


36 


Total % (No.) 


100 (69) 


100 (66) 


100 (780) 



The impact of the new 
hostels 



2,d5 The need and demand for hostel places is not easy to measure. However, 
some assessment of excess demand is possible through examination of the 
occupancy rates of hostels and the ease or otherwise with which single homeless 
people and referral agencies can find vacancies. Evidence is available from the 
monitoring returns made to DOE by funded hostels, which show a generally 
very high level of occupancy, from the Hostel Vacancy Project and Shelter 
Nightline and from interviews with hostels and referral agencies. 



The Hostel Vacancy 
Project 



6 . , Hostel Vacan °y Project (HVP) is funded by the DOE and set up at 
SHA C, the London Housing Aid Centre. It started operation in November 199 1 
and provides a weekday service forreferral agencies in central London between 

Pm ' 11 mamta “ s a re g' ste of hostels and by September 1992 it 
mcluded 12 hostels funded under die initiative with a total of 525 bedspaces 
and 3 1 other hostels with a total of 2359 bedspaces. P 
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2.37 In the seven months to June 1992, HVP were notified of a total of 12,791 
vacancies of which 4649 (36 per cent) were in hostels funded under the 
initiative or in cold weather shelters. In the same period they received 5280 
enquiries about individual homeless people, of which a half (49 per cent) were 
known to result in a placement. The numbers of enquiries varied from 923 in 
December 1991 to 570 in May 1992, although the proportion of placements 
remained fairly constant throughout the period, ranging from 54 per cent in 
January 1992 to 45 per cent in May 1992. The peak in the winter months 
reflected both the higher level of demand and the greater availability of places 
through the cold weather shelters. The largest source of referrals was from 
voluntary organisations (36 per cent) but over a quarter (27 per cent) came from 
local authorities (Table 2.17). 



Table 2.1 7 Referral Agencies using HVP 



Referral agency 


Per cent 


Voluntary agencies 


36 


Local authorities 


27 


Other agencies* 


17 


Self referral 


20 


Total % (No.) 


100 (5274) 


* includes probation service and CAB referrals 


2.38 A quarter of enquirers came from outer London boroughs. Three quarters 


were male. A third had slept rough the previous night (Table 2.18), with 37 per 
cent staying with parents, other relatives or friends. 


Table 2.18 Where HVP enquirers slept the previous night 


Accommodation 


Per cent 


Sleeping rough 


33 


Parents/relatives 


13 


Friends 


24 


Squatting 


4 


Short stay 


13 


Private rented 


4 


Other 


9 


Total % (No.) 


100 (3554) 



2.39 The enquiries to HVP suggest a significant demand for hostel places 
from outer London areas and from people staying with relatives, friends and in 
other short stay accommodation. Although some of these people will no doubt 
have slept rough in the past or be in danger of doing so, the records highlight 
the larger pool of demand for places with which people sleeping rough have to 
compete. 
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^-.40 HYP reported that while some hostels had a number of vacancies each 
day, they were often concentrated in a small number of old, larger hostels. For 
example, during January 1992 a third of the 1,988 vacancies notified came 
from just two hostels; a resettlement unit and a large old hostel. By contrast the 
new hostels funded under the initiative had typically only one or two vacancies 
a day. HVP also reported that by late afternoon and sometimes by mid-day the 
only vacancies available for men were normally in the resettlement unit and 
hostel mentioned above, both of which have beds in large dormitories and were 
among the least popular hostels. There were usually vacancies for women, but 
sometimes only in mixed hostels in which some women do not feel safe. 

2.41 Although 33 per cent of people referred to HVP were sleeping rough the 
previous night, the agency reported that they were not usually longer term 
homeless people. These would be unlikely to make a direct contact, and if they 
were m touch with any agency it would probably be one which did outreach 

work. Such agencies would often maintain their own direct links with hostels 
and make their own referrals. 

2‘42 HVP reported particular problems in finding suitable placements for 
men aged over 30, for couples and for people with alcohol and mental health 
problems. When they were contacted about a homeless person who had been 
s eeping rough in the longer term, they often found that these people had 
already been to the old, large hostels and did not want to go back to them, even 
though those were the only places available that night. 



Shelter Nightline 



‘ 3 Althou g h funded by DOE under a separate programme, the Nightline 
based at Shelter performs a similar function to HVP but operates overnight 

i 6 Pm t0 9 am ^ at weekends - In the seven months to the end of June 
1992, it dealt with 5064 enquiries. Over three quarters (78 per cent) were men, 
a though there were higher proportions of women in the under 24 age groups 
' an there were men (Table 2.19). Nearly two thirds of enquirers were aged 25 
or over compared to only 45 per cent of those in hostels funded by the 
initiative, suggesting a relative under-provision for the older age groups. 



Table 2J9 Nl § htIine enquirers by age range and gender (%) 



Age range 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Under 18 


4 


13 


6 


18-24 


30 


34 


31 


25 - 60 


65 


50 


61 


Over 60 


1 


3 


1 


Total % (No.) 


100 (3714) 


100 (1072) 


100 (4786) 



Z.44 



^ eat maj ° nty C 81 cent) were recorded as homeless, althoug] 
ot necessarily with a history of sleeping rough, as homelessness was define* 
as havmg nowhere to go that night. There was a marked difference betwee, 
men and women enqmrers: 87 per cent of all men were recorded as homeless 

L7h“, I 6 e P f ^ ° f W ° men - TemP ° raiy aCC “i°n was secure, 
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2.45 The proportion of enquiries from different ethnic groups matched the 
proportions of those groups in. hostels funded under the initiative, with 
70 per cent white British and 15 per cent black Afro/Caribbean (Table 2.20). 
This suggests that hostels are meeting the broad pattern of demand for places, 
but that this demand is not confined to people who have been sleeping rough. 



Table 2.20 Ethnic origin of Nightline enquirers 



Ethnic group 


Per cent 


Black Afro/Caribbean 


15 


Black Asian 


5 


White British 


70 


Irish 


6 


Other 


4 


Total % (No.) 


100 (4631) 



2.46 One in five (19 per cent) of enquiries were from outer London boroughs 
although there are very few direct access bedspaces in these areas. This meant 
that the Nightline often had to refer people to hostels in the central London 
area, although many would have preferred to stay in their home areas. 

2.47 Where data are comparable to records from the Hostel Vacancy Project, 
there were close similarities. The proportion of enquiries coming from outer 
London and from men and the proportion for whom a placement was found are 
all similar. The Nightline similarly reported that they had the greatest difficulty 
in finding hostels for long term homeless people with mental illness, alcohol or 
behavioural problems, especially those barred from existing hostels. 



Interviews with other 
referral agencies and 
hostels 

The availability of 
hostel places 



2.48 Most agencies thought that the opening of new direct access hostels 
under the initiative had an immediate impact on numbers of people sleeping on 
the streets. But these hostels filled up very quickly. One major provider said 
that their newly opened hostels were filled within two days and another large 
hostel near one of their schemes reported no reduction in demand for places 
there. After the first impact of the PSL programme, the supply of move-on 
housing decreased because most of the permanent lettings were not ready. This 
led to hostels remaining full and yet again, places were very difficult to find. 
One recently opened direct access hostel of 75 bedspaces was turning away an 
average of 50 applicants a week in the autumn of 1991. 

2.49 In practice some of the new hostels with higher standards became 
second stage accommodation, as people moved into them from existing direct 
access hostels. 

2.50 Referral agencies each spent a substantial amount of time contacting 
individual hostels in the search for a limited number of vacancies. This was 
very time consuming and HVP helped to improve the efficiency of some 
services, although others found that they still needed to maintain personal 
contact with hostels and therefore did not use the project. HVP could only 
provide a snapshot picture of vacancies in the morning and evening. Some 
projects found they needed more up to date information and continued to 
contact hostels direct. 
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2.51 Two examples of problems with referrals from statutory agencies were 
mentioned. They illustrate some of the difficulties hostels can experience in 
deciding who should be allowed access. Some London boroughs were, it was 
alleged, referring homeless people, particularly younger ones, from other areas 
to West End agencies in order to gain access to housing under the initiative. 
One agency also reported problems with the Health Authority making referrals 
of people direct from hospital even though they were not sleeping rough. In 
view of the potential vulnerability of these people, the hostel did not turn them 
away but was unhappy about the procedure. 

2.52 There was a particular problem with referrals to hostels outside London. 
A number of residents in hostels who have originally come from other areas 
decide they would like to return. But there does not seem to be any nationally 
available source of information on hostel spaces outside the capital. A directory, 
or a series of regional directories, similar to the London publication would be 
of great assistance and would relieve some of the pressure on London hostels. 

2.53 The continuing high demand and lack of vacancies meant that hostels 
did not in practice offer open access and were continuing to operate rationing 
systems. However, these systems were often rudimentary with, for example, an 
eligibility criterion of ‘homelessness’ although the term was not clearly defined. 
In many cases it included people staying with relatives or friends who were 
sometimes described by agencies as the “hidden homeless”. It is therefore not 
accurate to assume that all hostel residents should qualify for move on housing 
in a programme aimed specifically at people who have been sleeping rough. 
One housing association operated a simple pointing system of applicants for its 
hostels in order to identify priority cases. 

2.54 Although there were continuing problems of access to hostels, it is not 
clear that additional new bedspaces are needed. A cont inuin g stream of move- 
on and permanent housing may well release a sufficient supply of direct access 
spaces to deal with emergency needs. However, with the closure of hostels 
funded under the initiative beginning from December 1992, the need for places 
will need to be very carefully monitored. The key indicators will be the 
occupancy rates in hostels, the housing histories of residents, and the success 
rate of referral agencies in finding places when needed. 



Typ e of provision 2.55 While some agencies still maintained that ah hostels should be small 

with self con tained rooms, most recognised that there is a need for a range of 
different types of provision. Smaller hostels are probably best for most people 
and are a useful step to independent living, but for some they are too difficult to 
adjust to, after living on the street. 

2.56 There is also a need for larger hostels because they provide a degree of 
anonymity. Smaller hostels require a level of social contact that not all people 
want or can cope with. One housing association gave an example of how they 
had upgraded a large hostel outside London to self contained rooms in cluster 
arrangements. This had led to a change in the clientele who used it and a loss of 
residents who preferred the larger hostel. 

2.57 There is a place for a limited number of basic night shelters as a first 
stage for longer term rough sleepers. Some people will not use hostels where 
they have to give detailed personal histories or sign on for social security. This 
nitglu be ise of suspicion of authority or because they are wanted by the 
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Reasons for leaving 



police. Some have become accustomed to living in groups on die streets and 
prefer shared rooms initially. Hostels need to be able to accept groups of people 
together on occasions. A few even prefer to sleep on a mattress on the floor at 
first, as they are not used to sleeping in a bed. The cold weather shelters proved 
able to attract some clientele, even after the end of winter, who would not use 
other provision. The provision of cold weather shelters is examined in more 
detail in paragraphs 2.67-2.69 . 

2.58 All the agencies emphasised, however, that the need for basic night 
shelters is not an argument for lower standards generally. In a minority of cases 
it is necessary to work with people to raise their standards so that they are ready 
for independent living. Providing them with lower standards than they could 
cope with would work against the prospects of resettling them. 

2.59 Separate provision is needed for some groups. For example, young 
homeless people have different problems and different aspirations from older 
people. In some hostels the internal design makes it necessary to reserve some 
beds and areas for women, so that they do not feel intimidated. 

2.60 In all types of provision, security is important to residents. Some of the 
older hostels are perceived as unsafe and DSS accommodation was mentioned 
several times in this context. People who are violent, drunk and disorderly , or 
seriously mentally disturbed cannot be contained within ordinary hostels for 
this reason. 

2.61 A significant proportion of residents in hostels have drink or psychiatric 
problems or both. One agency estimated that 25 per cent of their residents had 
psychiatric problems. Where such problems are severe, people cannot be 
contained within an ordinary hostel and residents who behave unacceptably 
have ultimately to be evicted. There is a need for direct access hostels for 
people with serious psychiatric and behavioural difficulties, although it would 
be necessary not to label them as such, since potential residents would probably 
refuse to be stigmatised by going there. There is also a fear amongst some 
people of being committed to hospital against their will. 

2.62 The other group for whom there is very little provision at present is 
continuing heavy drinkers with disruptive behaviour. Any provision for them 
might be staff intensive and therefore expensive, but without it there appears to 
be little prospect of ending their rough sleeping. 

2.63 Some hostels reported that, because of the success of the initiative in 
providing homes for the people with fewer personal problems, they were now 
dealing with a higher proportion of residents with more severe problems in 
their hostels which was leading to increased management difficulties. 



2.64 The number of residents who leave direct access hostels before being 
rehoused was reported to vary between a quarter and two thirds in different 
hostels. A key factor is probably the client group of the agency, with some 
organisations dealing with higher numbers of long term homeless who drift in 
and out of different hostels. However, staff training and management style is 
also likely to be an influence (see paragraphs 2.33-2.34). 
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2.65 In the case of some young people, their departure is a success because 
they have decided to return to their families. Some homeless people only want 
occasional accommodation, although they may eventually be helped to a settled 
life. Some leave as soon as they encounter any problems in relationships with 
others in the hostel. They are in the habit of dealing with difficulties in this way 
on the sheets and do the same in hostels. However, few leave to return 
voluntarily to sleeping rough. A hostel which took people from the Bullring (a 
large rough sleeping site near Waterloo) found that only two out of 45 residents 
left to return to the Bullring after it reopened. 

J-.66 A smaller group of people have to be evicted because of their behaviour. 
Hostels do their best to help people with problems but severely disruptive 
behaviour or violence, usually associated with drink or mental health diff iculties, 
cannot be handled within a normal hostel. Some residents get banned from a 

succession of hostels and at present there are few facilities to prevent these 
people returning to the streets. 



Cold weather shelters 



2.6 7 The provision of temporary shelters during the winter months played a 
key role m meeting the needs of this group of homeless people. The winter of 

1 991/2 was the third y ear of such provision. S ome 345 bedspaces were provided 
m thirteen cold weather shelters across London. They were initially open for 

four months from December to March and this period was later extended to the 
end of May 1992. They were managed by voluntary agencies and two local 
authorities. The shelters varied widely in the type of accommodation provided, 
°m large dormitories to self contained rooms. They also varied in the age of 
their clientele, their styles of management and opening hours. 



2.68 A survey of residents carried out in March 1992 by Homeless Network 
and funded by the London Boroughs Grants Unit, revealed quite sharp 
differences between shelters in central and outer London. 4 Those in central 
London appear to have been very effective in accommodating people with a 
history of sleeping rough. As many as 88 per cent of residents said they had 

T? r ° U !? m the laSt year com P axed ^ 58 per cent in the outer London 
shelters. 1 hose accommodated in the central area were closer in age to the 

profile of people sleeping on the streets than either the outer London cold 
weather shelters or the direct access hostels funded under the initiative The 
audit of rough sleeper sites (see Chapter Five) estimated that 60 per cent of 
diose sleeping rough m March were aged over 25. This proportion had risen to 

83 per cent by November 1992. In the central London cold weather shelters 65 
per cent were in this age group, compared to 40 per cent of those in outer 
London shelters and 45 per cent in initiative funded hostels. The managers of 
shelters also reported that they had a fairly stable group of residents who were 
hoping for move on accommodation. 



Patricia Downey, Not Just When It's Cold , Homeless Network, 1992. 
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Longer term hostels 



2.69 This picture was supported by the referral agencies. They all said that 
the cold weather shelters had been very successful in bringing in longer term 
homeless people. This was attributed to a number of factors: the fact that they 
were free of charge, that residents did not have to identify themselves or claim 
benefit and the easier management style of some which was more likely to 
overlook misdemeanours such as drinking, so long as people were not too 
disruptive. There were, however, differing views on the future role of such 
shelters. While some agencies thought the shelters should stay open on a longer 
term basis, others saw benefits in their temporary nature. A limited life prevented 
them from becoming institutionalised and allowed a more relaxed approach 
from staff that might not survive longer opening periods. Closure also 
concentrated the minds of the agency and residents on finding move on 
accommodation. One model for future development might be a series of similar 
shelters opened for limited periods, not necessarily confined to the winter, 
close to existing rough sleeping sites. 



2.70 Although longer term hostels were not funded as part of the initiative, 
they do play a part in the spectrum of necessary accommodation and some 
questions were asked about them in the agency interviews. The hostels range 
from move on accommodation, provided for a few months as a stepping stone 
to permanent housing, to long stay special needs projects. 

2.71 It was very difficult for referral agencies to find places in such hostels 
when they needed them. A particular barrier to gaining access was that some 
special needs hostels took four to five weeks to assess referrals. 

2.72 The initiative has freed places in some of these hostels by providing 
residents with permanent housing and one agency reported that the length of 
stay in their second stage hostels had been cut from a year to eight months as a 
result. 

2.73 There was disagreement over the extent to which more second stage 
accommodation is needed. One agency, which has historically worked in this 
way, argued that more provision was necessary, although they accepted that it 
did not suit all client groups. But it may well be that these needs could be met 
by the existing hostels, if sufficient permanent housing is provided for those 
current residents in them who could live independently. Some agencies said 
that there were people in special needs accommodation who did not need to be 
there and that there was an incentive for referral agencies to invent “special 
needs” in order to get clients into hostels. Such places are costly in revenue 
terms and can stigmatise those who go through them. Because they can also be 
a route to permanent housing, it is particularly important that clear allocation 
policies according to need are applied to these hostels. 

2.74 Where long term supported accommodation is necessary it should be 
self contained and not look like or be called a hostel. One model developed by 
a housing association outside London combines direct access, cluster flats and 
permanent self contained housing on the same scheme, so that residents can 
maintain their social contacts. Other agencies, however, are wary of large scale 
schemes which might create ghettoes and hinder those who wanted to start a 
new way of life. 
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2.75 The two gaps repeatedly mentioned were hostels for those with mental 
health problems and a “wet” hostel for continuing drinkers. Several agencies 
mentioned an increase in the numbers of homeless people in the former category 
with the increase in discharges from and the decline in admissions to psychiatric 
institutions. Concern was expressed that there were not yet any clear 
arrangements for permanent rehousing from the hostels being funded under the 
Department of Health initiative. 

2.76 The provision of hostels for people who were not yet attempting to 
tackle their drinking problems was recognised as presenting some difficulties 
and could be expensive in care terms. But without it people in this category will 
remain on the streets. There are some such hostels outside London. One agency 
mentioned in addition the need for provision for young people with drink 
problems. 



2.77 The key conclusions from the evidence in this chapter are that 
residents of hostels closely match the total demand for places in terms 
of gender and ethnic origin, but that there is a relative shortage of 
provision for those aged 25 and over. There is no clear evidence of the 
need for additional hostel places if the spaces in present hostels can be 
cleared by a continuing flow of move on accommodation. 

2.78 There is, however, a need for some additional specialist provision 
including hostels for those with mental health, drug and alcohol problems 
and some shelter type accommodation preferably linked to day centre 
facilities. 

2.79 The high drop out rate from hostels indicates the problem of 
resettling some homeless people and suggests the need for further work 
on developing appropriate management styles and staff training to 
increase the general success rate to that of the better performing hostels. 
Such work would involve the identification and dissemination of models 
of good practice. 
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Chapter 3 



HOUSING 

CORPORATION AND 
CLEARING HOUSE 
RECORDS 

The recording systems 



A profile of tenants 



Private sector leasing and permanent housing 
association homes: the evidence from agencies 



3.1 This chapter examines the evidence from agencies on move on 
accommodation provided under the initiative. The housing consisted of 
properties leased for three years from private sector landlords and permanent 
homes provided by housing associations. The chapter gives details of the 
characteristics of tenants of these properties and their housing histories, enabling 
an assessment to be made of who has been helped by the programme and 
whether there were any gaps in the provision. The evidence is drawn from 
Housing Corporation and Clearing House Records and from the interviews 
with agencies. There are further details on the tenants of these properties in the 
survey of residents, reported in Chapter Four. 



3.2 From February to September 1991 the Housing Corporation monitored 
the characteristics of new tenants entering PSL and permanent housing provided 
under the initiative. The Clearing House which managed referrals to these 
lettings undertook similar monitoring of applicants referred from July 1991. 
Under the Housing Corporation system, housing associations and agencies 
managing PSL properties completed an anonymous form for each new tenant. 
The monitoring covered: age, gender, ethnic origin, employment, where residents 
slept the night before entering the accommodation, how long they had been in 
London and the location of their last settled base. From July 1991 the Clearing 
House monitored referral criteria, ethnic origin, gender, age, length of time in 
London and length of time since leaving the last settled base. 



3.3 As in hostels, around three quarters of PSL residents were men, but the 
proportion fell to under 60 per cent in permanent housing (Table 3.1). 



Table 3.1 Gender of residents by type of accommodation (%) 



Gender 


Housing Corporation 


Clearing House 




PSL 


Permanent 


PSL 


Permanent 


Male 


76 


57 


77 


58 


Female 


24 


43 


23 


42 


Total % (No.) 


100 (501) 


100 (199) 


100 (106) 


100 (191) 



3.4 The age profile in both PSL and permanent housing matched that in 
hostels. The age ranges used in Corporation and Clearing House records differ 
slightly, but there were higher proportions of older people in the referrals to the 
Clearing House than in the Housing Corporation records of those actually 
housed (Tables 3.2 and 3.3). This suggests that fewer of the older referrals were 
being housed. 
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Table 3.2 Age by type of accommodation (Housing Corporation) (%) 



Age range 


PSL 


Permanent 


16 - 17 


4 


1 


18 -24 


54 


55 


25+ 


42 


43 


Total % (No.) 


100 (499) 


100 (209) 



Table 3.3 Age by type of accommodation (Clearing House) (%) 



Age range 


PSL 


Permanent 


16 - 25 


40 


45 


26+ 


59 


55 


Total % (No.) 


100 (102) 


100 (190) 



3 .5 There were much higher proportions of women in the younger age groups , 
again matching the position in hostels. In PSL, 82 per cent of women were aged 
under 25, compared to 50 per cent of men. In permanent housing, 69 per cent of 
women were in the younger group compared to 48 per cent of men (Table 3.4). 



Table 3.4 Age by gender and type of accommodation 
(Housing Corporation) (%) 



Age range 


PSL 

M 


F 


M 


Permanent 

F 


16 - 17 


3 


6 


1 




2 


18-24 


47 


76 


47 




67 


over 25 


50 


18 


53 




31 


Total % (No.) 


100 (378) 


100 (121) 


100 


(114) 


100 (84) 



3.6 The proportion of people who were employed rose from eight per cent in 
hostels to 12 per cent in PSL and 21 per cent in permanent housing. 

3.7 The proportion of black residents increased between hostels on the one 
hand and PSL and permanent on the other. While 22 per cent of hostel residents 
were black, the proportion of residents who were black rose in the Housing 
Corporation returns to 27 per cent in PSL and 43 per cent in permanent 
housing. There was a similar picture in the Clearing House returns (Table 3.5). 
When compared with the ethnic origin of people sleeping rough (see Chapter 
Five), it suggests that allocations have been based on wider definitions of 
homelessness than rough sleeping. Part of the explanation might be found in 
the fact that 19 per cent of referrals made to the Clearing House had not been 
sleeping rough, but were classified as in “imminent danger” of homelessness. 
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Many of these people had been staying with friends. Since a higher proportion 
of black tenants had been staying with friends immediately before moving in, it 
seems likely that a larger proportion of black people were housed because they 
were in imminent danger of homelessness rather than because they were 
actually sleeping rough. 



Table 3.5 Ethnic origin by type of accommodation (%) 



Ethnic origin 


Housing Corporation 


Clearing House 




PSL 


Permanent 


PSL 


Permanent 


Black 


27 


43 


38 


37 


White 


65 


51 


58 


55 


Mixed/Other 


8 


6 


4 


7 


Total % (No.) 


100 (501) 


100 (208) 


100 (103) 


100 (188) 



3.8 Tenants of both PSL and permanent were most likely to have been in a 
short stay hostel immediately before moving into their present accommodation. 
A much higher proportion of those in permanent housing had been in long stay 
hostels (21 per cent compared with 7 per cent in PSL), perhaps reflecting the 
fact that PSL was being targeted at those assessed as having lower support 
needs. As many as one fifth of PSL tenants had been sleeping rough immediately 
before moving in (Table 3.6). 



Table 3.6 Where slept the night before moving in 
(Housing Corporation) (%) 



Where slept previous night 


PSL 


Permanent 


Short stay hostel 


51 


58 


Long stay hostel 


7 


21 


Friends’ home 


15 


12 


Sleeping rough 


19 


8 


Other accommodation 


8 


1 


Total % (No.) 


100 (495) 


100 (208) 



3.9 A higher proportion of men than women had slept rough before moving 
in to either PSL or permanent housing, whereas a higher proportion of women 
than men had come from long stay hostels or staying with friends immediately 
before moving in to either type of accommodation (Table 3.7). 
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Table 3.7 Where slept previous night by gender 
(Housing Corporation) (%) 



Where slept 
previous night 


PSL 

M 


F 


M 


Permanent 

F 


Short stay hostel 


53 


48 


59 




53 


Long stay hostel 


5 


12 


17 




28 


Friends’ home 


11 


25 


10 




15 


Sleeping rough 


22 


9 


12 




1 


Other 


9 


6 


2 




2 


Total % (No.) 


100 (373) 


100 (121) 


100 


(112) 


100 (85) 



3.10 There was very little difference in the ages of those sleeping rough 
before moving in to either PSL or permanent housing, although there were 
higher proportions of those in the older age group who came from short stay 
hostels than those in the 16 - 24 age range. Younger residents were more likely 
to have been previously staying with friends than those over 25 (Table 3.8). 



Table 3.8 Where slept previous night by age 
(Housing Corporation) (%) 



Where slept 


PSL 




Permanent 


previous night 


16-24 yrs 


25+ yrs 


16-24 yrs 


25+ yrs 


Short stay hostel 


48 


57 


51 


68 


Long stay hostel 


5 


9 


27 


12 


Friends’ home 


19 


9 


15 


7 


Sleeping rough 


19 


18 


6 


8 


Other 


9 


7 


1 


4 


Total % (No.) 


100 (285) 


100 (207) 


100 (117) 


100 (90) 



3.11 A higher proportion of black people moving into permanent 
accommodation came from staying with friends immediately before moving 
into either type of accommodation than white residents and they were less 
likely to have been sleeping rough (Table 3.9). 
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AGENCY 

EXPERIENCES 



Private sector leasing 



Setting up the 
programme 



The lettings process 



Table 3.9 Where slept previous night by ethnic origin 
(Housing Corporation) (%) 



Where slept 
previous night 


PSL 

Black 


White 


Permanent 

Black 


White 


Short stay hostel 


51 


53 


65 


55 


Long stay hostel 


8 


6 


14 


25 


Friends’ home 


26 


9 


17 


7 


Sleeping rough 


8 


24 


3 


10 


Other 


7 


8 


1 


3 


Total % (No.) 


100 (132) 


100 (324) 


100 (88) 


100 (105) 



3.12 Most tenants were London residents. Around two thirds of those in both 
PSL and permanent had their last settled base in London. Two thirds of those in 
permanent and three quarters of those in PSL had been in London for longer 
than a year. 



3.13 The experience of agencies involved in the initiative was discussed in 
the interviews at the beginning and end of the monitoring period. 



3.14 All the interviewees thought that the PSL programme had been very 
successful in providing a substantial number of homes at very short notice. 
This had lifted much of the immediate pressure on agencies. But a number of 
problems were also identified. These mainly concerned the speed of the lettings 
process, the proportion of shared housing and what would happen at the end of 
the leases. 



3.15 While the necessity for speed in setting up the programme was 
appreciated, it did cause some difficulties. Some agencies felt they had taken 
on properties of a lower standard than they would have done if there had been 
more time. The housing market in London was highly favourable and some 
agencies felt that given more time they could have used this bargaining position 
to get better quality housing more suitable to the needs of the client group. 

3.16 During the first phase of the PSL programme (early 1991) fitting the 
programme into the Hostel Deficit Grant (HDG) regime, which was not designed 
for this type of development, created difficulties and meant there was no room 
for flexibility over the proportion of shared housing, which had to constitute 
75 per cent of each scheme. It was generally thought that this proportion was 
too high and that it excluded some of the more needy applicants from 
consideration. Later PSL programmes were not subject to these constraints and 
included a higher proportion of self contained housing. 



3.17 It was recognised from the beginning that PSL would be inherently 
unsuitable for people with medium or high needs for support. Lettings were 
targeted at those who could cope reasonably independently and who could 
manage in shared housing where this was provided. However, there were some 
problems with implementing this policy. Those most likely to be able to cope 
were people who had already spent some time in hostels, but in fact there was 
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considerable emphasis on housing rough sleepers directly into move on 
accommodation and at least one agency was told that they could not refer 
people from their hostel. In addition, the fact that the accommodation was 
temporary and usually shared meant that the more desperate were most lik ely to 
accept offers. Some people were let properties even though their chance of 
maintaining the tenancy was very low. There were also serious problems in 
identifying suitable sharing partners in the short time available and this 
subsequently led to arrangements breaking down. 

3.18 The pressure of carrying out a large number of lettings in a short period 
meant that it was not possible to screen all applicants properly. Some referral 
agencies did very little assessment of applicants and a few who were not 
homeless managed to get lettings. The problems over assessment of eligibility 
were not, however, all caused by the speed at which lettings took place. Some 
advice agencies and hostels saw their role as gaining access to accommodation 
for a wide range of clients. This role tended to be reflected in the nature of their 
referrals to accommodation provided under the initiative. They had fewer 
people sleeping rough from whom to select referrals, than organisations working 
with people on the street and they tended not to see their role as acting as gate 
keepers by applying strict eligibility criteria to applicants for housing. The 
result was that they were more likely to make referrals of people without a 
history of rough sleeping and this was reflected in the profile of people housed 
in both PSL and permanent housing. 

3.19 There was also considerable confusion amongst some agencies about 
the basis on which referrals to the Clearing House were accepted. For example, 
one organisation believed that equal numbers went to all agencies regardless of 
their need for them and that they could not ask for more, while another believed 
that allocations were demand led and that the number rehoused depended on 
how many referrals they put forward. 

3.20 These problems point to the need for greater clarity over both eligibility 
criteria and which agency is responsible for applying the criteria. If these 
procedures had been in place and lettings had been over a five month period, as 
originally planned, and if agencies had three or four weeks notice of the 
availability of tenancies, they would have had time to identify and screen 
applicants fully. Nevertheless, given the nature of the clientele and the fact that 
a high proportion of PSL was shared housing, some management problems 
were inevitable. Agencies recognised the urgency of the programme and were 
generally positive about its outcome. 



Management of PSL 3 .2 1 Shared housing does present a series of potential management problems . 

These are likely to be exacerbated where there has been insufficient tim e to 
select suitable applicants and match them with other potential sharers. There 
were widely differing views amongst agencies on the extent to which their 
clients wish to share, with some saying that only a very small proportion did so, 
while others estimated that up to 50 per cent would prefer sharing, at least as a 
temporary arrangement. This difference might be a reflection of two factors: 
the nature of the different client groups of different agencies and the extent to 
which agencies already had experience of managing shared housing. 

3.22 Those organisations which were experienced managers of shared housing 
tended to hold the view that many single homeless people preferred it, at least 
in the first instance. But they emphasised that there were a number of key 
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The future 



factors in making it successful. First, it should not be seen as permanent or even 
long term housing; most people would eventually want their own self contained 
home. Second, location is important. On the one hand, homes need to be within 
reach of employment and friends, but on the other it is not always helpful to 
resettlement for people, particularly the younger ones, to stay near the West 
End. Third, specific design features should be built in to minimise some of the 
problems of sharing. These include reasonably spacious, equal sized rooms; a 
reasonably sized kitchen with lockable storage space for each person and a 
basic cleaning service for the kitchen and bathroom once a week. Fourth, 
specific housing management skills are needed with a management ratio of 
only 40 to 50 lets per housing officer. Finally, time needs to be spent matching 
tenants, with some houses for women only sharers. 

3.23 Although PSL was intended for people capable of independent living 
and without support needs, in practice many of those referred were in need of 
some level of support. But the level of support actually given appeared to vary 
widely depending on the referral and management agency. Some tenants were 
referred through agencies and to housing associations which offered no 
resettlement services, others were given support by one or both organisations. 
Estimates of the need for support varied widely. But even where a high 
proportion of tenants were thought to need it, many agencies had been unable 
to provide support because of the large number rehoused over a very short time 
scale. 

3.24 Many agencies expected that there would be a relatively high rate of 
abandonment of tenancies, perhaps as high as 30 per cent in the first six 
months. The actual abandonment rate quoted by agencies ranged from 4 per 
cent to 50 per cent after six months, although most were in the 20 per cent 
region. The relet rate for lettings through the Clearing House was in the region 
of 10-15 per cent in the first six months. Some agencies which provided 
support to tenants achieved a considerably lower rate than this. One had only 
two failures out of 50 lets. Another agency with wide experience of shared 
housing for single homeless people found a drop out rate of 5 per cent in the 
first six months on its own shared schemes. One agency had analysed 
abandonment by type of tenant. Although numbers were small, there was some 
indication that those who had previously been sleeping rough and young men 
under 25 were more likely to abandon. Several agencies made the point that if 
someone found it too difficult to cope in independent housing, it was important 
not to brand them as a failure but to allow a move back into a hostel to allow 
more time to prepare for living independently. 



3.25 All the agencies directly involved in the provision of PSL expressed 
concern over its uncertain future. Tenants were worried about what would 
happen at the end of the three year leases and managing agencies were concerned 
about hand back arrangements. The absence of any guarantee of permanent 
housing may make it more difficult to help residents resettle and in the last year 
of the leases they may have little incentive to carry on paying rent. Eviction of 
tenants could take at least six months and if leases are to be extended, agencies 
will need to know nine months before the end of the lease. If they axe not 
extended there could be a problem of high vacancy rates in the last year of the 
leases as it will not be possible to relet them with a guarantee of repossession at 
the end of the lease. 
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Permanent housing 



3.26 All the agencies interviewed emphasised that a sufficient supply of 
permanent housing is the key to the long term success of the initiative. They 
welcomed the increased supply of homes to a group of homeless people who 
had found it very difficult previously to gain access to social rented housing. 
A wide range of suggestions were made for improving the provision and 
management of permanent homes under the initiative. 



Developing schemes 3.27 There was considerable concern by housing associations that the rules 

governing which types of scheme were eligible for funding were too restrictive. 
In particular, many said that targeting properties in need of major repairs and 
re-improvements (MRR) was not necessarily the best use of resources. Examples 
of problems included decanting properties in need of repair in order to classify 
them as voids and putting properties in the programme which were not 
necessarily the most appropriate for permanent housing for single people. 
Where associations could only identify family sized properties for MRR funding, 
then either these were proposed as shared housing, although almost all those 
interviewed stated that shared arrangements were unsatisfactory for permanent 
homes, or lets were offered in properties other than those funded under the 
initiative. One association said that, in return for funding of repairs to family 
sized stock, they had offered relets in the rest of their stock but that these would 
in any case have gone to nominations of single homeless people and for move 
on referrals from hostels. 

3.28 There was wide agreement that there should be very little, if any, shared 
permanent housing and the proportion of around a third that had been provided 
to date was thought to be too high. Associations mentioned instances where 
they said that the Housing Corporation had given priority to shared over self- 
contained schemes. The associations thought this was because they seemed to 
offer better value for money measured on a crude basis of the number of bed 
spaces, without taking sufficient account of the quality of the accommodation 
or future management difficulties. 

3.29 Even if the accommodation was self contained, some associations said 
that blocks of flats which all contained single homeless people could cause 
management problems. 

3.30 There was also concern about low standards in properties for which 
repairs funding had been obtained, since this did not fund necessary 
improvements. This was a particular problem in shared housing which needs 
the design features outlined above (paragraph 3.22) in order to be successful. 

3.31 One suggestion by some housing associations was that a better procedure 
would be for associations to submit competitive bids to provide bedspaces 
without being tied to particular activities such as new build or renovating 
existing properties. It would, however, need to be clear that these were additional 
lettings which would not otherwise have been available. 

^•32 Whether the additional lettings should always be to specific properties 
funded under the initiative or not is a difficult question. If lets are not tied to 
those specific properties then it is more difficult to ensure that the investment 
has been spent on its intended purpose. On the other hand, allowing substitute 
lettings in the rest of an association s stock allows more flexibility in meeting 
the needs of individual tenants both in types of property and in location. An 
example given by one association was that all their one bed properties which 
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Referrals to permanent 
housing 



were suitable for major repairs were basement flats. They were in high crime 
areas and single women often asked for flats above the ground floor for security 
reasons. Normally they would have met these requests, but for women referred 
through the initiative they were unable to do so. 



3.33 Some of the housing associations appeared to be ill informed about the 
initiative. They often had little knowledge of how referral arrangements were 
planned to work. There is no forum for associations which performs the 
function that Homeless Network does for the voluntary agencies and the 
Clearing House advisory group is only for referral agencies. Several expressed 
the need both for better information and for a channel for feedback from the 
associations to the referral agencies. 

3.34 While some associations were happy to work through the Clearing 
House, others expressed worries about some aspects of the arrangements. 
There were complaints about delays in receiving referrals and what appeared to 
be an absence of clear criteria for nominating some applicants to shared 
housing and others to self contained. Some complained about inaccurate 
information from referral agencies on applicants’ preferences for areas and for 
sharing. Some associations would prefer to take referrals from agencies with 
which they already have working relationships, believing that this results in 
better liaison over appropriate referrals and more accurate information on 
support needs. 

3.35 Referral agencies were generally more in favour of working through a 
Clearing House. They recognised that this gave a wider choice of areas to 
clients, which was important to successful resettlement. Apart from social ties, 
the proximity of work opportunities or at least good public transport links, is 
important. Rut it was believed that the present system had not worked well in 
many instances. The criteria for making referrals were not clear and the same 
problems which arose in PSL referrals were also found in referrals to permanent 
housing (see paragraphs 3.18-3.19 ). There was, in addition, uneasiness that 
access to permanent housing had proved to be something of a lottery. It was felt 
that referrals were likely to be offered to new clients who happened to appear at 
the time vacancies were available, rather than to existing hostel residents, who 
might in fact be better equipped to settle into permanent housing. There was 
also concern that PSL tenants might not eventually have the opportunity of 
permanent housing. 

3.36 Although it appears that the great majority of referrals were accepted by 
housing associations and indeed they welcomed the opportunity to help some 
of those in the greatest housing need, there were some complaints from referral 
agencies of restrictive policies operated by some associations. One required 
long term connections with London, it rejected some referrals from an outreach 
agency on the grounds that it had other applicants in greater need and it would 
only take applicants over the age of 25. Another agency said that some housing 
associations had refused to take applicants with support needs, even though the 
agency had offered to provide any necessary support. Two associations had 
asked for as many as 30 applicants for six lettings in order that they could 
choose between them. This is not an efficient method of managing nominations 
nor is it fair to applicants. It points again to the need for clear procedures for 
assessing eligibility before referrals are passed on to housing associations, who 
should not then need to ask for large numbers of applicants from whom to make 
a choice. 
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3.37 Several housing associations expressed concern over the problem of 
re lets in shared housing. It was not easy to find suitable replacement sharers 
and a particular difficulty had already arisen where behaviour problems by one 
sharer had caused the others to leave. Associations were unhappy about filling 
these vacancies and putting other sharers into the same circumstances. 

3.38 Finally, there was some concern that housing associations might reduce 
the number of nominations they make available through their general lettings 
to this client group, because they regarded these needs as now being met 
through the initiative. Several referral agencies reported instances where they 
believed this had happened and some associations confirmed that they had, at 
the least, been under internal pressure to consider such a move. It was also 
reported that some local authorities were considering reducing the nominations 
they made available through the mobility scheme, (HOMES) and other channels. 



Support needs 3.39 There were differing views on the number of permanently rehoused 

tenants who were likely to have continuing support needs. Some wondered 
whether resettlement work was often a hurdle through which agencies required 
homeless people to pass and whether in the past it had been a convenient 
rationing device. Others were concerned that insufficient support was being 
provided under the initiative. These latter agencies felt that the voluntary 
groups should have put more emphasis on the need for continuing support for 
many clients. As the initiative progressed it became increasingly clear that 
longer term homeless people who were still sleeping rough were more likely to 
have difficulties, particularly those associated with psychiatric and alcohol 
problems. In some cases prolonged support would be necessary to help such 
people to a settled way of life. 

3.40 It appeared that the views of agencies were related to the nature of their 
client group. Those dealing with younger, newly homeless people saw less 
need for support work than the agencies which deal with older, longer term 
homeless people. Amongst those in the latter category, there was broad agreement 
that around 10 per cent of clients would need little support and would be 
quickly independent, around two thirds would need a programme of support 
which could be gradually phased down and around a quarter would need 
permanent medium to high care, 

3.41 The method of assessing support needs seems at present to be very 
unclear. Some housing associations complained that referral agencies supplied 
vague or inaccurate information and that they may actually disguise problems 
such as drinking in order not to jeopardise their client’s chances of rehousing. 
Some referral agencies found that associations simply assumed that they would 
take care of support needs whether or not they had the capacity to do so. Even 
where arrangements between agencies did exist, they were usually very informal 
and they did not specify who was responsible for which tasks. The need for 
support often seemed to depend on subjective judgements and on criteria which 
were not spelt out. The result seemed to be that the level of support needs 
assessed and whether or not they were met, depended on which particular 
referral agency and housing association the homeless person happened to be in 
contact with. There was often a failure to provide continuity and consistent 
contact with people throughout the process of rehousing. There is a case for a 
single agency maintaining responsibility for the successful rehousing and 
resettlement of the homeless person. One agency had an arrangement with a 
housing association which involved agreement between them on the support 
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needs of new tenants and a contract specifying which tasks would be undertaken 
by the agency and by the association. This could perhaps form a model for 
other agencies. Another model could be the individual care plans prepared for 
people under care in the community, although homeless people would not 
always need such intensive support. 

3 .42 Whatever the longer term needs, there was agreement that nearly all new 
tenants who have been homeless, need basic practical help when they first 
move in. They are unlikely to have any furniture or other household goods. 
They also need help with budgeting and claiming benefits, since they will have 
much higher expenses than previously and may well have a lower disposable 
income after rehousing. Concern was expressed over the rent levels in some of 
the properties on offer. At £50~£60 a week it was felt there could be problems 
over work incentives if tenants who were dependent on housing benefit sought 
employment. 

3.43 There have been too few permanent lets, over too short a period, to 
assess problems of abandonment of tenancies. One agency with many years 
experience of permanent housing for rough sleepers estimated that over a three 
year period around 30-40 per cent would drop out. As with PSL housing it was 
seen as important that people should not be seen as having only one chance and 
that if they were unable to sustain the tenancy there should be the possibility of 
taking a step back down the ladder into a hostel rather than having to fall off it 
altogether. 



3.44 Both the PSL and the permanent housing provided under the 
initiative have made a major impact on housing people who had been 
sleeping rough. But there are problems over the assessment of the 
eligibility of applicants . This has resulted in a small proportion being 
housed who appear not to be within the targeted group, particularly 
some young people who had been staying with friends. There have been 
some problems with the type of accommodation provided particularly 
the shared permanent stock. There have also been problems over 
assessing and meeting the support needs of some tenants and this has 
limited the extent to which some of the greatest needs can be met 
through the initiative. The next chapter explores the residents’ 
perspectives on these questions. 
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Chapter 4 



The survey of residents 



INTRODUCTION 



A PROFILE OF 
RESIDENTS 



4.1 A key part of the monitoring programme was a survey of residents. The 
objectives of the survey were to identify the characteristics of residents, their 
housing history, pattern of rough sleeping, support needs and accommodation 
preferences. In addition to questions on housing, basic information was gathered 
on employment, income, health and the need for support. In total 295 residents 
were interviewed of whom 99 were in hostels, 100 in PSL properties and 96 in 
permanent housing association homes. The sample was designed to be 
representative of all residents in each type of accommodation. Full details of 
the research methods can be found in the Appendix, Research methods. 

4.2 The first section gives a profile of residents in the different types of 
accommodation including personal characteristics, qualifications, employment 
and income data. 

4.3 The second section describes their housing histories with information on 
rough sleeping, previous accommodation and why they left it. 

4.4 The third section gives details of the current accommodation occupied 
with information on sharing, satisfaction and housing preferences. 

4.5 The final section outlines social and health problems experienced by 
residents in the past and currently, financial difficulties and resettlement help 
needed and obtained. 



4.6 In the survey sample, just under three quarters of residents in hostels and 
PSL were men compared with 60 per cent in permanent accommodation 
(Table 4.1). By comparison, the street audit found 87 per cent of people 
sleeping rough were men (see Chapter Five). 



Table 4.1 Gender by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Male 


73 


72 


59 


Female 


26 


27 


40 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (100) 


100 (96) 



4.7 There were comparatively more young people aged up to 25 in hostels 
than were found sleeping rough in the audit, while those aged over 50 were 
under represented in all forms of accommodation (Table 4.2). The street audit 
found 39 per cent aged up to 25 and 38 per cent aged over 50. By comparison, 
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only 16 per cent of people aged over 16 in Great Britain are in the 16 - 24 age 
group. 5 



Table 4.2 Age by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Up to 18 


16 


2 


3 


19-25 


39 


41 


43 


26-49 


36 


47 


39 


50-59 


6 


9 


14 


60+ 


2 


1 


2 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (99) 


100 (96) 



4.b There were significant age differences between men and women. A half 
of those aged under 25 were women, compared with a quarter of the 25-34 age 
group and just nine per cent of those aged 35 and over. 

4.9 More than a third of those in the resident survey were black. The returns 
from direct access hostels to the Housing Corporation found a surprisingly 
high proportion classified as Black African. This was confirmed by the survey 
and was particularly notable in PSL where they were nearly a quarter of 
residents, with more than twice as many black Africans as Caribbeans. 



Table 4.3 Ethnic origin by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


White 


59 


61 


52 


Black -African 


16 


22 


17 


Black-Caribbean 


11 


9 


18 


Black-other 


11 


3 


4 


Other 


4 


5 


7 


Total % (No.) 


100 (92) 


100 (99) 


100 (93) 



4. 10 There were major differences in the characteristics of residents of white 
and black ethnic origins. Fewer than one in five (19 per cent) of white residents 
were women compared with over half (54 per cent) of black residents. Black 
residents were younger, with only five per cent aged 35 or over, compared with 
a half (49 per cent) of the white residents (Table 4.4). 



Malcolm Smythe and Fiona Browne, General Household Survey 1990, HMSO 1992 
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Table 4.4 Age by ethnic origin (%) 





White 


Black 


16-17 


2 


4 


18-24 


28 


63 


25-34 


24 


28 


35-59 


44 


5 


60+ 


3 


0 


Total % (No.) 


100 (161) 


100 (105) 



4.11 It was expected that very few residents would be highly qualified. It is 
surprising that as many as 25 per cent of those in PSL and 18 per cent of those 
in permanent homes had qualifications equivalent to A level or higher and that 
nine per cent of those in permanent housing had a degree or equivalent. The 
picture in hostels was closer to the expected profile, with 40 per cent having no 
qualifications and only eight per cent with A levels or higher (Table 4.5). This 
compares with U.K. figures of 29 per cent of school leavers with no 
qualifications, 24 per cent with GCSE and O level passes, 25 per cent with 
A levels or equivalent and 8 per cent with a degree, as their highest 
qualifications. 6 

4. 12 There was a significant age difference, with 25 per cent of those aged up 
to 25 having no qualifications compared to 41 per cent of those aged over 25. 
But most of this difference is attributable to differences between ethnic groups. 
The proportion of white people aged 19-25 without qualifications (35 per cent) 
is not very different from the older age groups, whereas amongst those of black 
ethnic origin only 13 per cent had no qualifications. 



Table 4.5 Highest qualifications held by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Degree 


2 


6 


9 


Higher (below degree) 


0 


4 


3 


A-level 


6 


15 


9 


O -level 


23 


28 


19 


CSE 


22 


14 


20 


Other 


6 


4 


4 


None 


40 


29 


36 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (100) 


100 (94) 



4.13 Only 14 per cent of those in hostels were in paid employment, compared 
with 19 per cent of those in PSL and 24 per cent of those in permanent housing. 
But of those in employment only 59 per cent worked full time. Four in ten in all 
sectors were looking for work (Table 4.6). 



6 Education Statistics for the UK, 1991 edition, HMSO 1992. 
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Table 4.6 Employment status by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Employed 


14 


19 


24 


Waiting to take up work 


5 


2 


1 


Looking for work 


43 


44 


42 


Temporarily sick 


0 


7 


1 


Long term sick 


12 


7 


14 


Student 


6 


3 


3 


Government training scheme 


2 


10 


5 


Not looking 


9 


4 


1 


Retired 


0 


0 


1 


Other 


8 


4 


7 


Total % (No.) 


100 (98) 


100 (100) 


100 (96) 



4. 14 The great majority (88 per cent) of those who were unemployed had had 
a job at some time. But generally they had been unemployed for a long period. 
Only 14 per cent of the unemployed had worked within the last six months and 
over two thirds (68 per cent) had not had a job for over a year. Although higher 
proportions of people were employed in PSL than in hostels and in permanent 
than in PSL, there is no evidence that rehousing had yet made a significant 
impact on people’s employment prospects. In the week before they moved into 
their present accommodation 16 per cent of hostel residents, 14 per cent of PSL 
tenants and 24 per cent of permanent tenants were employed; proportions 
which were not significantly different from the proportion employed at the tim e 
of the interview. However, current high levels of unemployment make it 
difficult to isolate any impact that rehousing might have had on previously 
homeless people’s ability to enter the job market. 

4.15 The current or last job held by residents, classified by socio-economic 
group, also showed significant differences between the hostel dwellers and 
those in PSL and permanent. There was a much higher proportion of unskill ed 
manual workers in hostels, whose employment had often been in work such as 
kitchen portering which is traditionally associated with homeless people 
(Table 4.7). For a third of hostel residents their last paid employment had been 
in temporary or casual work, compared to 26 per cent of PSL tenants and 21 per 
cent of permanent tenants. The junior non-manual workers were typically sales 
assistants or clerical workers. 
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Table 4.7 Current or last job held by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Intermediate non-manual 


1 


8 


15 


Junior non-manual 


21 


24 


21 


Personal service workers 


4 


8 


8 


Supervisor manual 


5 


4 


7 


Skilled manual 


6 


16 


9 


Semi-skilled manual 


13 


20 


17 


Unskilled manual 


48 


18 


20 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


Total % (No.) 


100 (86) 


100 (83) 


100 (85) 



Note: For definitions of socio-economic categories see OPCS, Classification of Occupations, 
HMSO, 1980. 

4.16 Analysis of socio-economic group by age, gender and ethnic origin 
reveals significant differences. Those who were aged over 35, male and white 
were much more likely to do unskilled manual work (Tables 4.8-4.10). 



Table 4.8 Employment by age (%) 





18-34 yrs 


35+ yrs 


Unskilled manual 


21 


44 


Junior non-manual 


29 


8 


All others 


50 


48 


Total % (No.) 


100 (176) 


100 (77) 



Table 4.9 Employment by gender (%) 





Men 


Women 


Unskilled manual 


37 


7 


Junior non-manual 


14 


44 


All others 


49 


49 


Total % (No.) 


100 (185) 


100 (69) 
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Table 4.10 Employment by ethnic group (%) 



White 



Black 



Unskilled manual 


36 


15 


Junior non-manual 


14 


36 


All others 


50 


49 



Total % (No.) 



100 (148) 



100 (81) 



4.17 The average net weekly income for all residents was £57.52, a slight 
increase on the figure of £54.06 for the week before they moved to their current 
accommodation. Most of this increase was attributable to an increase in benefit 
rates shortly before the interviews took place. Although a range of benefits, 
including Income Support, is available to homeless people, 19 per cent of the 
hostel dwellers interviewed stated they had no income at all before they moved 
in. This proportion fell significantly to two per cent at the time of the interview, 
largely as a result of them starting to claim Income Support after moving into 
the hostel. Only 15 per cent had current incomes of £76 per week or over, 
ranging from eight per cent of hostel residents to 19 per cent of permanent 
tenants (Table 4.11). 



Table 4.11 Net weekly income by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Nothing 


2 


1 


3 


£1 - £34.99 


41 


22 


20 


£35 - £49.99 


36 


48 


39 


£50 - £75.99 


13 


13 


19 


£76 + 


8 


16 


19 


Total % (No.) 


100 (87) 


100 (99) 


100 (95) 



4.18 The average net income for those in full time paid employment was 
£145.24 a week. Only 3.3 per cent of men and 8 per cent of women earned less 
than £150 a week in London in April 1991, a year before this survey. 7 



HOUSING 

HISTORIES 



4.19 In each type of accommodation nearly two thirds (62 per cent) said that 
they had slept rough at some stage. This compares with the figure of 68 per cent 
who said they had ever slept rough in a survey of Resettlement Units. 8 The 
Resettlement Units accommodate almost exclusively long term homeless people 
and the fact that the response to this question did not produce an even higher 
figure in either survey suggests perhaps some reluctance to admit to rough 
sleeping. The fact that some single homeless people drift between hostels, but 
rarely if ever sleep rough, may also account in part for this response. The 
similarity between the survey findings suggests a substantial degree of success 
in reaching the target group by the rough sleepers initiative. 



A'ew Earnings Survey, Dept, of Employment quoted in 1 990-91 Annual Abstract of London 
Statistics, LRC, 1992. 

MORI, Resettlement Units, A Survey of Clients, National Audit Office, May 1992. 
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4.20 There were significant age differences in whether residents had ever 
slept rough, which have already been identified in the Housing Corporation 
returns on entrants to hostels. In the resident survey, half of those in the 18-35 
age group reported that they had ever slept rough, compared with 80 per cent of 
those aged over 35. However, further analysis reveals that this difference is 
entirely attributable to differences between ethnic groups. It has been seen that 
black residents are concentrated in the 18-35 age group. In all age groups 
around 80 per cent of white residents, but only 30 per cent of black residents, 
had ever slept rough. 

4.21 An analysis by gender presents a similar picture; 40 per cent of women 
had ever slept rough by comparison with 7 1 per cent of men. But again it is the 
difference between ethnic groups which is decisive. Whereas 70 per cent of 
white women had slept rough, only 25 per cent of black women had done so. 

4.22 A somewhat higher proportion of hostel residents than of those in PSL 
or permanent had slept rough during the previous year. This was to be expected 
since many of those in PSL and permanent housing would have stayed in a 
hostel before being rehoused. But those in permanent housing who had slept 
rough during the past year had done so for considerably longer periods on 
average than those in PSL and even those in hostels: 38 per cent of people in 
permanent housing had slept rough for longer than one month in the previous 
year compared to 27 per cent of hostel residents and 17 per cent of PSL tenants. 
This suggests that the permanent housing schemes have been particularly 
successful in reaching long term rough sleepers (Table 4.12). The shorter time 
spent sleeping rough by hostel residents might reflect the availability of more 
hostel places for people new to sleeping rough. 



Table 4.12 Total time sleeping rough in last year (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Under 1 week 


15 


12 


1 


1 wk - < 1 mth 


9 


10 


5 


1 mth - < 6 mths 


13 


6 


14 


6 mths - < 9 mths 


7 


3 


10 


9 mths+ 


7 


8 


14 


Not slept rough last year 


47 


60 


55 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (97) 


100 (94) 



4.23 The question of how long people have been without a home is difficult 
to interpret because the concept of a home is subjective. For this survey it was 
decided to replicate the question used in the York survey of single homeless 
people. 9 The question was: “Before you moved in here, what sort of place was 
the last place you thought of as home?” The most commonly stated last home 
was with parents, although nearly as many PSL residents gave a private 
tenancy as their last home (Table 4.13). Most of those who mentioned a 



9 Anderson et al, op cit. 
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housing association tenancy had in fact been staying in temporary 
accommodation managed by the association. Those aged 18-24 years were 
more likely to state that their last home was with their parents; 39 per cent of 
them said this. Private tenancies were most often mentioned by those aged 
25-34 (25 per cent). Council tenancies were most often cited by 35-59 year 
olds, 16 per cent of whom gave it as their last home. 



Table 4.13 Last place thought of as home (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Hostel 


8 


11 


11 


B&B/lodgings 


2 


1 


2 


Home owner 


3 


6 


2 


Private tenant 


9 


22 


14 


Home with job 


2 


3 


1 


LA tenant 


9 


5 


8 


HA tenant 


1 


6 


8 


Parents home 


35 


24 


27 


Friends/relatives 


11 


13 


11 


Squat 


1 


3 


2 


Sleeping rough 


2 


0 


2 


Other 


7 


2 


2 


Never had a home 


9 


4 


10 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (100) 


100 (93) 



4.24 A majority of residents (61 per cent) had their last home in London, with 
the rest coming fairly evenly from other areas of the UK and Ireland (Table 4.14). 
The variations between the different types of accommodation were not 
significant. 

Table 4.14 Area of last home 


Area 


Per cent 


London 


61 


Rest of South 


12 


Midlands and East Anglia 


4 


North 


5 


Scotland 


3 


Wales 


* 


N. Ireland 


1 


Republic of Ireland 


2 


Outside GB & Ireland 


10 


Total % (No.) 


100 (269) 
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4.25 Those in hostels had left their last homes much more recently than those 
in PSL and permanent: 41 per cent of hostel residents had left less than six 
months ago compared to ten per cent of PSL and one per cent of permanent 
tenants (Table 4.15). 



Table 4.15 When last living at home by present accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Under 1 month 


15 


1 


0 


1 month - < 6 mths 


27 


9 


1 


6 months - < 1 yr 


17 


15 


17 


1 year - < 5 yrs 


33 


59 


61 


5 years - < 10 yrs 


5 


9 


12 


10 years+ 


4 


9 


9 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (97) 


100 (94) 



4.26 Two thirds of all residents had been in their last home for at least a year 
and 36 per cent had been there for five years or longer (Table 4.16). There were, 
predictably, wide variations between the length of time stayed in different 
types of “last home”. Two thirds of those naming hostels had stayed there less 
than six months. Half of those naming a council tenancy or owner occupation 
had been there longer than five years and 69 per cent of those naming parents’ 
home had been there longer than ten years. Not all of those naming friend’s or 
relative’s places as their last homes had been staying on a short term basis, a 
half had been staying for a year or longer. 



Table 4.16 Length of stay at last home 



Time 


Per cent 


< 6 months 


22 


6 months - < 1 year 


12 


1 year - < 5 years 


30 


5 years - < 10 years 


9 


10 years + 


27 


Total % (No.) 


100 (258) 



4.27 The most common reasons for leaving the last home were being asked to 
leave or evicted (24 per cent), family relationship breakdown (20 per cent) and 
moving to look for or take up work (15 per cent) (Table 4.17). Divorce often 
left one partner homeless: 

“I got divorced you see, like a lot of chaps who are homeless. That 
was four years ago. I was looking after the children alone. Then 
the divorce came. Then she got custody and 1 left her the house and 
the children .... I put myself on the streets and I’ve managed so 
far." [PSL/M/54] 
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4.28 Some moved from areas of high unemployment hoping to find better 
prospects in London: 

,l Economic I suppose. I didn’t want to live in that situation. 
Having no job. If I’d been able to get a job, I might have looked for 
another place to live locally.” [Permanent/F/29] 

“I thought the streets were paved with gold down here but they’re 
not, they’re paved with homeless people.” [Hostel/M/18] 



Table 4.17 Final reason for leaving last home 



Reason 


Per cent 


Relationship breakdown 


20 


Domestic violence 


3 


Asked to leave/evicted 


24 


Financial problems 


5 


Enter or leave institution 


3 


Bad housing conditions 


2 


Move to this accommodation 


12 


Move to other accommodation 


4 


Look for/take up work 


15 


To move to other area 


4 


Other 


8 


Total % (No.) 


100 (265) 



4.29 The differences between age groups in reasons for leaving home were 
not significant. A notable difference between ethnic groups was that while 
17 per cent of white residents had left their last home because they had been 
asked to leave or been evicted, this reason was given by 32 per cent of black 
residents. 

4.30 A high proportion of those who gave their last home as being with 
parents, other relatives or friends had been asked to leave. Of those who gave 
their last home as with parents, 42 per cent said they had left it because of a 
breakdown of relationships or because they were asked to leave. Three quarters 
of those who had been staying with friends or relatives gave this reason for 
leaving. 

4.3 1 Residents had stayed in a wide range of different types of accommodation 
over the year before they moved into their current place. Most common were 
hostels and with relatives and friends; parents’ home was also frequently cited 
by hostel residents as a place they had stayed in the past year (Table 4.18). 
A lower proportion of people reported that they had slept rough compared with 
the lesponse when this was asked as a separate question. This suggests that 
other places stayed may also be under-reported, or that respondents did not 
regard sleeping rough as a place they had stayed. 
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Table 4.18 Other places stayed in past year by present accommodation ( %) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Hostel 


35 


36 


38 


Nightshelter 


10 


3 


6 


B&B 


13 


6 


2 


Lodgings 


2 


2 


1 


Parents’ home 


30 


14 


8 


Other friends/relatives 


37 


38 


28 


Private tenancy 


12 


16 


8 


Home with job 


5 


6 


0 


LA tenancy 


5 


5 


0 


HA tenancy 


4 


2 


3 


Owned home 


1 


1 


0 


Squat 


4 


7 


3 


Slept rough 


38 


26 


27 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(100) 


(96) 



Note: Total of columns comes to more than 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.32 Residents were asked where they had stayed the night immediately 
before they had moved into their current accommodation (Table 4. 19). A quarter 
of the hostel residents had slept rough immediately before moving in and as 
many as 15 per cent of permanent tenants said that they had done so. 

4.33 Over half of those in PSL and permanent housing had been staying in 
hostels. This was more than had mentioned a hostel as a place they had stayed 
in during the past year, again suggesting there was under reporting on that 
question. It is perhaps surprising that as many as 13 per cent of PSL and 
17 per cent of permanent residents had been with friends or relatives immediately 
before moving in, although possibly they had been staying on an emergency 
basis. Those in housing association tenancies were in temporary accommodation. 

Table 4.19 Place stayed immediately before moving in by present 
accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Hostel 


18 


56 


53 


Nightshelter 


14 


2 


1 


B&B 


5 


8 


3 


Lodgings 


0 


1 


0 


Parents’ home 


1 


1 


1 


Other friends/relatives 


22 


12 


16 


Home with job 


1 


0 


1 


Private tenancy 


2 


1 


1 


LA tenancy 


0 


0 


1 


HA tenancy 


0 


8 


7 


Squat 


4 


3 


0 


Slept rough 


26 


8 


15 


Other 


6 


0 


1 


Total % (No.) 


100 (98) 


100 (100) 


100 (95) 
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CURRENT 
ACCOMMODATION, 

PREFERENCES AND 
FUTURE PLANS 

4.35 The length of time they had been in their current home was clearly 
related to the type of accommodation and to the time when it became available. 
Two thirds of hostel residents had been in their accommodation for less th an 
three months, while the same proportion of PSL tenants had been resident for 
six months or more, as had three quarters of permanent tenants (Table 4.20). 



4.34 This section examines the accommodation currently occupied by 
residents, looking at how long they had been there, their satisfaction with the 
accommodation and area, their views on sharing, tenure preferences and their 
plans to stay or to move elsewhere. 



Table 4.20 Time in current accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Under 1 week 


12 


1 


1 


1 wk - < 1 mth 


26 


4 


0 


1 mth - < 3 mths 


26 


20 


4 


3 mths - < 6 mths 


17 


9 


18 


6 mths - < 1 yr 


17 


29 


59 


1 yr - < 2 yrs 


3 


37 


18 


Total % (No.) 


100 (96) 


100 (100) 


100 (95) 



4.36 Satisfaction levels were highest for tenants of permanent accommodation, 
with three quarters saying there were satisfied or very satisfied, and lowest for 
hostels with only a half expressing satisfaction. However the level of 
dissatisfaction in hostels was perhaps surprisingly low at only 12 per cent, with 
a third of those in hostels saying they were neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 
(Table 4.21). 



Table 4.21 Satisfaction with accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Very satisfied 


13 


22 


34 


Satisfied 


39 


48 


41 


Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 


36 


16 


18 


Dissatisfied 


8 


9 


3 


Very dissatisfied 


4 


5 


4 


Total % (No.) 


100 (98) 


100 (100) 


100 (96) 



4.37 Residents were asked why they were satisfied or dissatisfied. Many 
made both positive and negative comments, even where they said they were 
satisfied. Some of those who expressed satisfaction then made only negative 
comments when asked for reasons (Table 4.22). 
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Table 4.22 Why satisfied or dissatisfied with accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Reasons for satisfaction 


Good quality accommodation 


23 


53 


55 


Place of my own 


3 


6 


12 


Like sharing 


2 


0 


0 


Like staff 


21 


0 


2 


Better than homelessness 


19 


5 


2 


OK for now 


11 


4 


3 


Satisfied - no specific reason 


5 


14 


23 


Other satisfied 


15 


0 


6 


Reasons for dissatisfaction 


Poor quality accommodation 


3 


21 


20 


Decorating problems 


0 


3 


3 


Dislike sharing/no privacy 


12 


5 


3 


Dislike staff 


7 


0 


0 


Rules/restrictions 


13 


1 


0 


Problems with other residents 


17 


9 


7 


Other dissatisfied 


1 


0 


0 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(100) 


(96) 



Note: Total of columns comes to more than 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.38 Positive comments from hostel residents were often in the context of the 
accommodation being a roof over their head and being acceptable as a temporary 
arrangement. It was these factors which probably explained the high proportion 
who were noncommittal about satisfaction. Negative comments about hostels 
focused on problems with other residents, lack of privacy and the restrictions 
on personal freedom of hostel life. Hostels have to try to achieve a difficult 
balance between protecting residents from the behaviour of some residents and 
not imposing excessive restrictions on individual freedom. 

“I like the idea as it’s giving you a roof but you don’t get the 
privacy you would like. There are too many types of people not 
suited to be classed together. Some people need more support . It’s 
not their fault, I feel sorry for them.. .The community can’t support 
them. They need nursing care and supervision.” [Hostel/M/37] 

" Sometimes I’m wound up by the petty regulations. Some people 
get away with things that others can’t. I'm annoyed by the power 
games especially of the night staff. They have ultimate control of 
whether you stay or not. It should be more equal with residents 
having more say in the rules, then they would be easier to enforce.” 
[Hostel/M/30] 

4.39 Very few people in hostels mentioned the quality of the accommodation 
itself as a cause of dissatisfaction. This is probably because the other factors 
described above were more important as causes of dissatisfaction, rather than 
because most residents were positively satisfied with it. 
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4,40 The quality of the accommodation, including security and maintenance 
standards, was the most common reason given by PSL and permanent tenants 
for the degree of satisfaction, with over half making positive comments and one 
in five negative comments. 



“It’s new - it’s not just something we’ve been brushed off with. It’ s 
not just a second offer. It’s safe, secure. Wow - it’s home.’’ 
[PSL/M/22] 

4.41 Many of the negative comments were to do with low standards of 
fittings, poor security and problems over getting repairs done. A particular 
problem in PSL was the temporary nature of the accommodation: 

“I’ve got more privacy. Just cosy - better than a hostel. The key 
problem is that it’s temporary. I wouldn’t like to go back into a 
hostel after 3 years” [PSL/M/28] 

4.42 Few in PSL or permanent mentioned that they disliked sharing in 
general, although the higher proportions who mentioned problems with other 
residents were usually referring to people with whom they shared the flat. 

4.43 Satisfaction did not appear to be significantly affected by the length of 
time people had spent in the accommodation; the benefits and disadvantages 
seem to have been fairly quickly apparent. 

4.44 Two thirds of those in PSL and one third of those in permanent were in 
shared accommodation. All tenants of both types of housing were asked: 
“Would you prefer to share with others, or live on your own, or don’t you mind 
either way?” Those who wanted to live with a partner were coded as wanting to 
live alone. Although PSL was intended to be targeted at those for whom shared 
housing was considered suitable, in practice three quarters of those in both PSL 
and permanent said that they would prefer to live alone if they had the choice 
(Table 4.23). However, there are three caveats here. First, people were expressing 
preferences rather than what they were prepared to accept; second, that far 
fewer people spontaneously expressed dissatisfaction with sharing (see Table 
4.22 above); third, that as many as a quarter said that they either preferred to 
share or did not mind either way. 



Table 4.23 Sharing preferences by type of accommodation (%) 





PSL 


Permanent 


Live alone* 


73 


75 


Share 


12 


15 


No preference 


15 


10 


Total % (No.) 


100 (91) 


100 (89) 



* includes wanting to live with a partner. 



4.45 A major limitation on the acceptability of shared accommodation was 
dial, of those who would prefer or be willing to share, a half said they would not 
want to share with strangers. 
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4.46 Residents were also asked what sort of accommodation they would 
prefer if it were available and prompted with a list specifying tenure types, ha 
total three quarters (73 per cent) expressed a preference for social rented 
housing, probably accurately reflecting what they would be able to afford in the 
foreseeable future, although 22 per cent of those in permanent accommodation 
expressed a preference to own their own home (Table 4.24). There was a 
greater preference for housing association accommodation amongst tenants of 
PSL and permanent housing, probably because they were already in homes 
owned or managed by housing associations. 



Table 4.24 Tenure preferences by current accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Hostel 


2 


0 


0 


Home ownership 


5 


11 


22 


Private tenant 


3 


4 


0 


This accommodation 


1 


3 


16 


HA tenant 


16 


30 


32 


LA tenant 


29 


19 


7 


HA or LA - no preference 


31 


21 


14 


Other 


12 


11 


8 


Total % (No.) 


100 (98) 


100 (98) 


100 (95) 



4.47 There were lower levels of satisfaction with the area than with the 
accommodation. Those in PSL were most satisfied at 62 per cent. In hostels and 
permanent accommodation only around half expressed satisfaction with the 
area (Table 4.25). 



Table 4.25 Satisfaction with area by type of accommodation (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Very satisfied 


13 


20 


20 


Satisfied 


36 


42 


33 


Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 


20 


21 


22 


Dissatisfied 


14 


4 


14 


Very dissatisfied 


15 


12 


9 


Total % (No.) 


100 (98) 


100 (98) 


100 (95) 



4.48 The most important factors mentioned in response to a question about 
reasons for satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the area were connected with 
convenience in terms of the availability of facilities such as shops and transport 
and whether it was seen as a safe, friendly and pleasant neighbourhood 
(Table 4.26). The factor of convenience was particularly mentioned as an 
advantage by PSL tenants and the quality of the neighbourhood by permanent 
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tenants. More permanent tenants made negative comments on the convenience 
of the area than commented positively: 

“It’s cut off from all the shops and everything. You have to get a 
bus to get anywhere. You've got to walk 10 minutes to a phone. It’s 
too far from everything. ” [Permanent/F/20] 

4.49 The convenience of the area appears to account for the overall higher 
level of satisfaction with the area among PSL than among permanent tenants. 



Table 4.26 Why satisfied or dissatisfied with the area (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Reasons for satisfaction 


Near friends/ know area 


13 


13 


4 


Convenience 


31 


43 


20 


S af e/friendly /quiet 


8 


24 


38 


Other satisfied 


7 


9 


9 


Reasons for dissatisfaction 


Far from friends 


5 


5 


6 


Inconvenient 


10 


5 


27 


Unsafe/noisy 


31 


23 


21 


Other dissatisfied 


2 


9 


2 


(Base no.) 


(97) 


(97) 


(92) 



Note: Total of columns comes to more than 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.50 A number of questions were asked about future housing plans. 

4.5 1 Hostel residents were asked if they had anywhere else they could stay if 
they wanted or had to. A quarter (24 per cent) said that they had such a place. 
Of the 23 people who did have somewhere else, 18 could stay with friends or 
relatives, four with parents and one in another hostel. Only six said they could 
stay indefinitely at their alternative place and a half thought they would be able 
to stay less than a month. 

4.52 Residents of hostels and PSL were asked whether they knew how long 
they would be allowed to stay; 32 per cent of those in hostels and 16 per cent of 
those in PSL said that they did not know. On the face of it this uncertainty is 
worrying, although some of those in hostels may have been in places where no 
time limit was imposed, and some of those in PSL may have been expecting 
action over rent arrears or other breaches of the tenancy. They were also asked 
how long they expected to stay. Of the hostel residents, 46 per cent expected to 
leave within six months and most of the rest (42 per cent) did not know. The 
PSL tenants generally expected to stay the full three years of the lease, although 
30 per cent said they did not know how long they would stay. Only 14 per cent 
expected to leave within a year. 

4.53 As many as 26 per cent of tenants in permanent homes said that they 
planned to leave, although very few had definite plans; only four of the 
24 tenants planning to go said they would do so within the next year. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS 



4.54 This section examines whether residents experienced a range of problems 
which might have been affected by previous homelessness and which might 
affect their chances of successful resettlement. 

4.55 Hostel residents were asked whether they would need any help with 
particular problems if they found permanent housing. There was a widely 
perceived need for help. Between a third and three quarters of residents wanted 
help with each type of problem mentioned. The greatest demand was for advice 
on benefits and grants and on where to get furniture and household goods. A 
half also wanted help with viewing offers of accommodation and with advice 
on general problems (Table 4.27). 



Table 4.27 Help wanted by hostel residents If rehoused 



Help wanted with: 


% wanting help 


Viewing accommodation 


50 


Where to get furniture etc. 


71 


Advice on benefits/grants 


74 


Advice on housekeeping/ managing money 


33 


Advice on problems 


55 


(Base no.) 


(99) 



Note: Total comes to more than 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.56 Tenants of PSL and permanent housing were asked whether they had 
actually received any help on the same range of problems. While a large 
majority of tenants had received help with viewing the accommodation; much 
lower proportions, between a quarter and a half, said they had received any help 
with other problems (Table 4.28). Tenants in permanent housing received 
significantly more help and advice on getting furniture and household goods, 
on benefits and on money management than those in PSL. Fewer PSL residents 
had received advice and help on furniture and household goods, probably 
because PSL properties were already furnished. Levels of help on other matters 
were also lower, possibly because PSL tenants were thought to be capable of 
coping than some of those referred for permanent housing. On the other hand, a 
higher proportion of PSL tenants received help with viewing the accommodation. 

4.57 In PSL the great majority of help was given by the agencies managing 
the properties; between 75 and 92 per cent of people helped on each type of 
problem said that it came from this source. In permanent accommodation the 
help came more evenly from the landlord and other agencies. While two thirds 
of help with viewing the accommodation came from the landlord; help with 
benefits, grants, money management and general problems was reported to 
have come from another agency in two thirds or more of cases. 

4.58 There was a discrepancy between the proportions of hostel dwellers who 
said they would want help and those in PSL and permanent who actually 
received it. This suggests a possible gap in services that could lead to resettlement 
difficulties. This interpretation is reinforced by the fact that 28 per cent of 
tenants in PSL and 40 per cent in permanent housing said they had not received 
enough help. 
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Table 4.28 Help received (%) 





PSL 


Permanent 


Viewing accommodation 


86 


68 


Where to get furniture etc. 


39 


52 


Advice on benefits/grants 


42 


55 


Housekeeping/managing money 


7 


23 


Advice on problems 


24 


29 


(Base no.) 


(100) 


(96) 



Note: Totals in columns come to more than 100% because more than one answer was possible. 






4.59 Of those in PSL who wanted more help, a third specified advice on j 

benefits and grants, a quarter specified help with repairs, decorations or security 
and a quarter advice on general problems. j 

1 

' l We got no advice on grants . The building wasn't finished when 
we moved in, I had to do a lot myself with the electricity. Being on \ 

the street you get a lot of problems. I wanted more help from social : 

services to rehabilitate me into a private home. The homeless need 
advice on every sector - if you're sick and homeless you forget 
everything you used to know about how to get settled in, your gas 
and electricity put on, everything, you forget it all, you're out of 
the habit of it.” [PSL/M/27] , 

4.60 Of those in permanent housing who wanted more help, a half wanted 
help with furniture, a quarter specified advice on benefits and grants and a 
quarter help with housekeeping and budgeting. 

" Help with getting furniture - definitely the main one. We were led 
to believe we would by the housing association but it didn’t 
materialise. The DSS turned us down. We just have bare necessities 
like sleeping bags in an empty room - we couldn' t afford anything 
else.’’ [Permanent/M/41] 

“ l want to know if I can get a loan from the Social Fund to put in 
the bank to pay bills. I shouldn’ t really have been put here, it’s too 
expensive.” [Permanent/M/71] 

| 

4.61 More detailed questions were asked on problems over paying for a range 
of household costs: 30 per cent of those in hostels, 46 per cent of those in PSL 
and 62 per cent of those in permanent homes reported difficulty in paying for at l 
least one item. 

_ | 

4.62 In hostels a quarter of residents (24 per cent) said they had difficulty in 

paying the rent and the same proportion said they had problems over paying for 
food. 

I 

i 

| 

| 

4.6j A third of those in PSL and permanent had problems paying the rent. A 
third had problems paying for gas and electricity in permanent as did 20 per 
cent in PSL. Nearly one in five permanent tenants and one in six PSL tenants 
had problems paying for food (Table 4.29). 
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Table 4.29 Tenants with problems paying for household costs (%) 





PSL 


Permanent 


Rent 


32 


35 


Furniture 


3 


14 


Electricity/gas 


20 


35 


Food 


15 


19 


Other 


10 


16 


No problems reported 


54 


38 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(96) 



Note: Columns do not total 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.64 A half of those in permanent housing and a quarter of those in hostels 
and PSL said they were worse off financially now than before they moved in 
(Table 4.30). 



Table 4.30 Financial position since moving in (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Better off 


31 


43 


28 


Worse off 


24 


25 


50 


About the same 


36 


30 


22 


Don’t know 


8 


2 


0 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (100) 


100 (94) 



4.65 The most important reasons why people felt better off were lower costs 
and, in the case of hostel and PSL residents, higher benefits. The most important 
reason why people felt worse off was the higher costs they now had to meet. 
This problem was particularly prevalent in permanent accommodation, where 
it was mentioned by 42 per cent of tenants (Tables 4.31 and 4.32). 

4.66 On the one hand some found that a settled life style reduced living costs: 

“I seem to be able to control my money since I moved in. When I 
was sleeping rough I used to drink a lot more. The people I 
associated with were heavy drinkers.” [ PSL/M/36] 

“I don’t have to be out all day to get away from the hostel. That 
costs money [PSL/M/25] 

4.67 On the other hand some experienced an increase in costs: 

You need to get clothes to work. I’m just getting by, can’t put a 
couple of bob in bank. Food, transport - rent is a killer.” 
[PSL/M/49] 
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" We’ve just had a raise you know, but I’m not substantially better 
off. It’s costing me more to feed myself and pay the rent than when 
/ was at the hostel.” [PSL/M/42] 



Table 4.31 Why financially better off now (%) 



Why better off 


Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Higher benefit 


12 


10 


3 


Now got a job 


3 


8 


7 


Lower costs 


14 


21 


14 


Had help with budgeting 


1 


4 


2 


Other (better off) 


1 


1 


3 


Not better off 


70 


57 


72 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(100) 


(94) 


Note: Columns may not total 100% because more than one answer was possible. 
Table 4.32 Why financially worse off now (%) 


Why worse off 


Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Lost job 


2 


1 


2 


Higher costs 


24 


22 


42 


Other (worse off) 


1 


1 


3 


Not worse off 


76 


75 


50 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(100) 


(94) 



Note: Columns may not total 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.68 The majority of residents reported health problems. The health of hostel 
residents was particularly poor with two thirds having at least one problem and 
over half having two or more problems (Table 4.33). 

Table 4.33 Residents with health problems (%) 




Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


1 health problem 


13 


16 


21 


2 or more health problems 


56 


36 


41 


No health problems 


31 


48 


40 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (97) 


100 (94) 



4.69 The most common complaint was depression, anxiety and nerves, suffered 
by 29 per cent of all residents and 39 per cent of those in hostels. The other 
common complaints were chronic chest or breathing problems, frequent 
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headaches and painful muscles and joints (Table 4.34). Alcohol related problems 
were reported by eight per cent of all residents. 



Table 4.34 Most frequent health problems (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Chronic chest/ breathing 


24 


9 


20 


Frequent headaches 


23 


9 


18 


Painful muscles/joints 


19 


10 


23 


Depression/ anxiety 


39 


21 


26 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(100) 


(96) 



Note: Columns do not total 100% because not all had problems and more than one answer was 
possible. 



4 .70 There were no significant differences in the incidence of health problems 
in different age groups, with the exception of painful muscles and joints which 
was twice as prevalent amongst those aged 35 and over as amongst the younger 
age groups. 

4.71 Of those with health problems, 16 per cent said that their health had 
caused difficulties in finding or keeping a place to live. This amounted to nine 
per cent of people in all types of accommodation. 

4.72 A high proportion of people had seen a psychiatrist or other mental 
health professional at some time in their lives, ranging from 20 per cent of those 
in permanent housing to 35 per cent of those in hostels (Table 4.35). There was 
a higher proportion of people in PSL than in permanent who had received 
psychiatric help despite the fact that PSL was supposedly targeted at those with 
lower support needs. It is possible that the allocation of PSL and permanent 
tenancies was less accurately targeted than originally planned, a view that 
would be supported by some of the agencies involved (see paragraph 3.17). 



Table 4.35 If seen psychiatrist or mental health professional (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Currently seeing 


4 


3 


2 


< 1 yr ago 


10 


2 


1 


1 yr - < 5 yrs ago 


9 


7 


6 


5 yrs+ ago 


11 


16 


10 


Not seen psychiatrist 


66 


72 


81 


Total % (No.) 


100 (98) 


100 (100) 


100 (96) 



4.73 A quarter of those in hostels and four out of ten of those in PSL and 
permanent said that their health was better since they had moved into their 
current accommodation (Table 4.36). Although it is difficult to demonstrate 
clear causal relationships between health and housing, the evidence here suggests 
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that there was a considerable improvement in health particularly amongst those 
rehoused into PSL and permanent homes. 



Table 436 Change in health since moving in (%) 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Better 


24 


42 


45 


Worse 


14 


7 


12 


About the same 


56 


49 


44 


Mixed 


3 


0 


0 


Don’t know 


3 


2 


0 


Total % (No.) 


100 (99) 


100 (100) 


100 (94) 


4.74 There was a high 


incidence of previous experience 


of institutions, 


particularly amongst those in hostels. In all types of accommodation, 17 per cent 
had been in care, including 14 per cent who had been in a children’ s home. The 


proportion who had been 


in prison ranged from 18 per cent in permanent 


housing to 30 per cent in hostels (Table 4.37). 






4.75 The evidence here 


on the incidence 


of psychiatric problems and 


experience of prison and borstal highlights 


the relationship between these 


factors and homelessness. Other research has shown the extent to which people 
move between homelessness and prison and the need for specialist intervention 


to break this cycle. 10 








Table 437 Experience of institutions (%) 








Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


In care 


17 


18 


16 


Psychiatric unit 


15 


7 


2 


Alcohol unit 


2 


6 


4 


Drags unit 


3 


2 


1 


Borstal 


14 


10 


8 


Prison 


30 


23 


18 


Never been in institution 


53 


60 


67 


(Base no.) 


(99) 


(100) 


(96) 



Note: Columns do not total 100% because more than one answer was possible. 



4.76 Half of those in hostels and a third of those in PSL and permanent had 
been in at least one institution. Those in hostels were most likely to have been 
in two or more institutions (26 per cent), followed by PSL tenants (20 per cent) 
and permanent tenants (nine per cent). 



Helen Jones, Revolving Doors: Report of the telethon enquiry into the relationship between 
mental health, homelessness and the criminal justice system, NACRO, 1992. 
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4.77 The survey indicates that the initiative has been successful in 
housing people with a history of sleeping rough in ail types of 
accommodation . But there is a minority of people who have been 
accommodated who do not appear to be within the target group. They 
are mostly younger, better qualified and do not have a history of rough 
sleeping. This raises questions about the process for assessing eligibility 
for accommodation. 

4.78 Hostels are providing generally adequate accommodation in view 
of their short term nature . 

4.79 While a majority of tenants in PSL and permanent are satisfied and 
settled, a substantial minority have problems. There are difficulties over 
sharing, security, inconvenient location, high costs and Jow incomes. 

4.80 There is evidence of the need for better targeted support for those 
who need it, largely focused on financial and practical housekeeping 
problems. 
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Chapter 5 



The impact on rough sleeping: the street audits 



INTRODUCTION 



METHODS 
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5 . 1 Two audits of rough sleeper sites were carried out in March and November 
1992. The audits sought to assess how the nature and extent of rough sleeping 
changed during the period of the initiative. In particular they assessed whether: 

• There were fewer rough sleepers. 

• The same type of people were sleeping rough, or whether the initiative 
had attracted only certain groups. 

• There were new rough sleepers still joining and if so who they were. 

• The needs and preferences of people who remain sleeping out can be 
identified and met. 



5.2 The audits were carried out in conjunction with the major voluntary 
organisations participating in the initiative which undertake outreach work 
with people sleeping rough. Each count took place on a single night in order to 
minimise the risks of double counting. 

5.3 The sites included only those in the central London area covered by the 
initiative. Other sites, for example those in the City, were excluded. Only 
known sites within the target areas were included and although enumerators 
did find some individuals by chance, most of those away from the known sites 
would not have been included in the count. It is important to emphasise that it 
was not an objective of this exercise to estimate the total number of people 
sleeping rough in London or even in the central area. 

5.4 The counts took place on the nights of March 10 and November 5 1992. 
The enumerators recorded anonymous details of each individual person on a 
standard form, covering details of: 

- gender 

- age 

- ethnic origin 

- how long they had been sleeping rough 

- accommodation previously given up 

- what type of accommodation they now want 

- health problems including drink, drugs, mental health and disability. 

5.5 Where people were not previously known to the outreach workers, then 
normally only basic details of gender, approximate age and ethnic origin could 
be recorded. People who were sleeping covered up, could only be counted and 
no other details were recorded. Where people were already known to outreach 
workers, information was supplemented by details drawn from their records. 
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AUDIT FINDINGS 



5.6 A total of 440 people were counted sleeping rough in March and 419 in 
November. Over half were in the Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Bullring areas. In 
some areas people sleeping rough were scattered over a wide number of sites. 
For example, even taking a whole street as a single site, in March 62 different 
sites were identified by the enumerators, with 19 in the West End Area alone. 
Some of these were discovered by chance as enumerators travelled between 
known sites. 

5.7 In March the numbers might have been reduced by the weather conditions. 
There was rain on that particular night and it was colder than usual. The number 
would also have been reduced by the bed spaces in cold weather shelters in 
central London, the great majority of which would have been occupied. 

5.8 By comparison, information provided by OPCS to the DOE indicates 
that, at the time of the Census count in April 1991, there were 741 people 
sleeping rough in the areas covered by the audit. For reasons of confidentiality, 
OPCS cannot provide a detailed count by individual sites. However it seems 
very unlikely that their methods would have identified a larger number of 
rough sleepers than those counted in the audit. Indeed the audit included some 
individuals sleeping rough who would probably not have been included in a 
Census site count. It is also necessary to take account of the fact that numbers 
fluctuate night by night. But it seems very unlikely that any of these factors, or 
all of them combined, would have produced such a large difference between 
the counts. It therefore appears that there has been a substantial reduction in the 
number of people sleeping rough and that this can be attributed to the impact of 
the initiative. 



Street counts carried 
out by Thames Reach 



5.9 Thames Reach earned out nine counts of people sleeping rough during 
1991/2. These were earned out by two outreach workers on particular nights. 
Because far fewer enumerators were involved than on the audits it is likely that 
fewer small sites and individual people sleeping rough were identified. The 
numbers counted by Thames Reach fluctuated from a low of 298 in February 
19191 to a high of 484 in September 1991, and then declined again (Table 5.1). 



Table 5.1 Thames Reach steet counts 



Date of count 


Number 


1/91 


437 


2/91 


298 


4/91 


380 


5/91 


311 


7/91 


468 


9/91 


484 


12/91 


432 


3/92 


380 


7/92 


376 



5.10 These counts were carried out using the same methods on each occasion 
and should be comparable with each other. The most convincing interpretation 
of these counts and of the audit and Census findings is that the numbers of 
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people sleeping rough reduced during the winter and spring of 1991 with the 
opening of cold weather shelters and direct access hostels. The numbers rose 
again in the following autumn, but reduced once again in the period January to 
March 1992 and now appear to have stabilised. 



Characteristics of 
people sleeping rough 



5.11 Lessons learnt from the March count meant that there was a much larger 
number of cases where information was recorded in November. The folio win 
data are therefore taken from the November audit. Significant differences in 
results from the March audit are highlighted. 

512 Nearly nine out of ten of those identified were male, confirming the 
impressions of outreach workers in this area of London (Table 5.2). 



Table 5.2 Gender 



Gender 


Per cent 


Male 


87 


Female 


13 


Total % (No.) 


100 (373) 



5. 13 The great majority were white British, with 12 per cent known to be Irish 
(Table 5.3). 



Table 5.3 Ethnic origin 



Ethnic origin 


Per cent 


White British 


83 


Irish 


12 


Black 


3 


Other 


2 


Total % (No.) 


100 (361) 



5.14 It was often necessary for enumerators to estimate the ages of people 
sleeping rough so this information was not always precise. In November, only 
four per cent were thought to be aged 18 or under and 13 per cent between 19 
and 25. A significant minority (18 per cent) were thought to be aged 60 or over 
and it seems likely that many of these would be considered to be in priority 
need if they applied to a local authority as homeless (Table 5.4). The proportion 
of young people had dropped substantially since March and in view of the 
much higher proportions of young people in accommodation provided under 
the initiative, it appears that it has been particularly successful in housing 
younger people. c 
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Table 5.4 Age (%) 



Age 


March 1992 


November 1992 


Up to 18 


7 


4 


19-25 


32 


13 


26-49 


23 


47 


50-59 


24 


18 


60+ 


14 


18 


Total % (No.) 


100 (105) 


100 (357) 



5.15 Many of those still on the streets were the longer term homeless. Three 
quarters had been sleeping rough for longer than a year and 44 per cent had 
done so for five years or more (Table 5.5). 



Table 5.5 Length of time slept rough 



Time slept rough 


Per cent 


under 6 months 


14 


6 months - < 1 year 


13 


1 - <5 years 


30 


5-10 years 


35 


over 10 years 


9 


Total % (No.) 


100 (291) 



5.16 Older people tended to have been sleeping rough for longer, but even 
amongst the younger groups only a minority had been doing so for less than six 
months. Although the numbers axe small, a third of those under 18 and half of 
those aged 19-25 had been sleeping rough for longer than a year. In the older 
age groups the great majority had been sleeping rough for over a year (Table 5.6) 



Table 5.6 Length of time slept rough by age (%) 



Length of time 






Age range 






slept rough 


To 18 


19-25 


26-49 


50-59 


60 + 


Under 6 months 


23 


24 


17 


4 


4 


6 months - <1 year 


46 


29 


13 


2 


2 


1 - <5 years 


23 


31 


38 


27 


13 


5-10 years 


8 


18 


30 


49 


51 


Over 10 years 


0 


0 


2 


18 


30 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(No.) 


(13) 


(42) 


(133) 


(49) 


(47) 
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5.17 Only one in five had come from their own self contained accommodation 
before sleeping rough. Nearly half had previously been in hostel or supported 
accommodation. This finding is consistent with the Housing Corporation returns 
from direct access hostels that only a minority of residents who left were 
known to be going to secure long term accommodation (Table 5.7), 



Table 5.7 Accommodation before slept rough 



Type of accommodation 


Per cent 


Nightshelter 


8 


Direct access 


25 


Other hostel 


9 


Self contained flat 


17 


Supported accommodation 


5 


Relatives/friends 


18 


Other accommodation 


18 


Total % (No.) 


100 (173) 


5.18 Enumerators were asked to record special needs of people sleeping 
rough where these were known or could be observed. The categories listed 


were those related to alcohol, drugs, mental health, 


and physical disability. 


Only one in five (21 per cent) were thought to have 


no special needs. Since 


information was not available for many of the people, this is almost certain to 
be an underestimate of the true extent of problems. More than three quarters 
were recorded as having a need under one of these headings and 21 per cent had 


more than one of these problems (Table 5.8). 




Table 5.8 Number of special needs identified 




Number of needs 


Per cent 


One 


58 


Two 


17 


Three 


3 


Four 


1 


No special needs identified 


21 


Total % (No.) 


100 (247) 



5.19 The most common problem was alcohol which was recorded in half of 
all cases where a record was made. Around one in five were thought to have 
mental health problems and the same proportion to have a drug problem 
(Table 5.9). 
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Table 5.9 Type of special needs 



Problem recorded 


Per cent 


Alcohol 


49 


Mental health 


21 


Drugs 


18 


Physical disability 


8 


Other 


9 


None identified 


21 


(Base No.) 


(247) 



Note: Total is more than 100% because more than one problem was possible. 



5.20 Only a third were thought to want their own self contained flat in the 
immediate future, another third wanted hostel or supported accommodation . 
Many of those recorded under the “other” category were thought not to want 
any of the options currently on offer (Table 5.10). 



Table 5.10 Accommodation wanted 



Type of accommodation 


Per cent 


Nightshelter 


1 


Direct access hostel 


6 


Other hostel 


10 


Self contained flat 


35 


Supported accommodation 


15 


Relafives/friends 


5 


Other 


28 


Total % (No.) 


100 (279) 



Table 5.11 Accommodation wanted by age (%) 


Type of 

accommodation 


To 18 


19-25 


Age range 
26-49 


50-59 


60 + 


Bigfatshelter/direct access 


0 


5 


3 


14 


14 


Other hostel 


0 


8 


10 


14 


9 


Self contained 


92 


55 


38 


20 


12 


Supported accommodation 


0 


8 


17 


16 


19 


Relatives/friends 


0 


5 


6 


4 


5 


Oilier 


8 


18 


26 


33 


42 


Total % 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(Base no) 


(13) 


(38) 


(47) 


(51) 


(43) 
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5.21 The type of accommodation wanted was directly related to age, length of 
time homeless and the existence of special needs. While the majority of 
younger people wanted self contained accommodation, this proportion fell 
steadily with age and the proportion wanting hostels, supported accommodation 
or none of the options (recorded here under “other”) increased (Table 5.11), 

5.22 A somewhat more complex picture emerges when the length of time 
people had been sleeping rough is considered. The requirement for self contained 
accommodation only fell markedly in the group which had been sleeping rough 
for five years or more and was very low amongst those who had been homeless 
for ten years or more. The rejection of all current options is seen to be 
concentrated in the group who have been homeless for over ten years 
(Table 5.12). 



Table 5.12 Accommodation wanted by length of time homeless (%) 



Type of 

accommodation <6months 


6mths-<lyr 


Time 

lyr-<5yrs 


5-10yrs 


Over lOyrs 


Nightshelter/direct access 


3 


0 


9 


9 


12 


Other hostel 


5 


3 


13 


16 


4 


Self contained 


49 


60 


46 


22 


8 


Supported accommodation 


22 


9 


11 


21 


12 


Relatives/friends 


8 


3 


1 


4 


4 


Other accommodation 


14 


26 


20 


28 


60 


Total % 
(No) 


100 

(37) 


100 

(35) 


100 

(80) 


100 

(88) 


100 

(25) 



5.23 People with no recorded special needs or with a dmg problem were the 
most likely to want self contained accommodation. Only a third of those with 
an alcohol problem and a quarter of those with mental health problems wanted 
self-contained accommodation (Table 5.13). 



Table 5.13 Accommodation wanted by special needs (%) 



Alcohol 


Drugs 


Mental health 


No needs 


Nightshelter 


3 


0 


2 


0 


Direct access hostel 


6 


0 


6 


0 


Other hostel 


15 


5 


10 


2 


Self contained flat 


36 


51 


25 


62 


Supported accommodation 


10 


14 


23 


8 


Friends/relatives 


5 


5 


2 


12 


Other accommodation 


27 


27 


31 


17 


Total % (No.) 100 (109) 


100 (43) 


100 (48) 


100 (52) 
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Comparison with 
people accommodated 
under the initiative 


5.24 By comparison with people in accommodation provided under the 
initiative, people recorded by the audit of rough sleeper sites were more likely 
to be male, to be older and to be white British. There is also evidence that those 
still sleeping rough were more likely to be the longer term homeless, a large 
proportion with particular needs for whom specialist accommodation is likely 
to be necessary. 

5.25 It appears that, while the initiative has provided homes for many longer 
term homeless people with support needs, it has been more successful in 
helping younger people with lower needs. The remaining people are likely to 
require a more targeted approach. The next chapter makes proposals for achieving 
this. 
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Chapter 6 



SUCCESSES 



REMAINING 

PROBLEMS 



Conclusions and recommendations 



6, 1 The rough sleepers initiative has had a major impact on providing homes 
for homeless people. All the aspects of the monitoring programme confirm its 
success. The evaluation has also identified areas of remaining problems and 
possible solutions to these. 



6.2 The 1990-93 stage of the initiative will provide almost 840 new beds in 
temporary direct access hostels, almost 700 places in flats and bedsits obtained 
through private sector leasing (PSL) and around 2,200 permanent homes 
provided by housing associations. After allowing for turnover in the stock, 
several thousand people with a history of homelessness and sleeping rough will 
have been provided with accommodation under the initiative. Many are 
vulnerable people who have histories of poor health, unemployment and time 
in care and other institutions. They would otherwise be unlikely to have 
secured their own homes. Most of them are satisfied with their new homes and 
with the help they received with moving in. As a result the number of people 
sleeping rough in central London has reduced substantially. 



6.3 The initiative has not yet achieved its objective of making it unnecessary 
for anyone to sleep rough in central London and the hostel referral agencies 
still find that suitable vacancies are not available on many nights. A contin uin g 
programme will be necessary to achieve the objective. In November 1992 the 
DOE confirmed the extension of the initiative for another three years at a cost 
of an additional £60m. 

6.4 Comparison with the profile of residents in accommodation provided 
under the initiative indicates that those still sleeping rough are more likely to be 
aged over 50, to be white males, to have alcohol and mental health problems 
and to have been homeless for an extended period. Most have been in hostels 
previously and some would be unlikely to want any of the types of 
accommodation on offer. Those who are left are mainly the longer term, more 
traditional groups of homeless people who are likely to require more support if 
they are to be successfully rehoused. Some will require specialist hostel and 
move on accommodation. 

6.5 Most residents of hostels funded under the initiative leave within a 
month. The largest group leave of their own accord, but a quarter leave because 
they are asked to do so by the hostel manager. Only a minority are known to go 
to secure, long term accommodation. 

6.6 A minority of tenants of both PSL and permanent housing do not appear 
to have had a history of homelessness and there are identifiable weaknesses in 
die methods by which some agencies assess (or do not assess) eligibility for 
housing under the initiative. It was not clear where responsibility for assessment 
of eligibility lay, or precisely what criteria should be applied. The result was 
that some lettings were made to people who did not appear to have a history of 
homelessness. 
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6.7 The temporary nature of PSL is causing anxiety to both tenants and 
agencies managing the properties. There are also some problems with security 
and repairs. 

6.8 Some tenants have been rehoused in permanent properties which are far 
from their previous social contacts leading to feelings of isolation. 

6.9 Many tenants of both PSL and permanent housing are experiencing 
serious financial difficulties over paying the rent and other household bills. 

6.10 Many would have liked more help on moving in, particularly with 
advice on benefits, grants and housekeeping and with furniture in permanent 
housing. 

6.11 Taken together, these problems suggest that a substantial minority of 
those rehoused may have difficulties in retaining their home in the longer term. 
Other research on schemes to rehouse long term homeless people has shown 
the high drop out rate from permanent housing. 11 



THE WAY FORWARD 6. 12 The recommendations made here are designed to build on the successes 

of the initiative and to ensure that the future programme is well targeted, meets 
some of the greatest needs and minimises the failure rate of those rehoused. It is 
assumed that the management of the initiative will stay within the DOE, but the 
recommendations would be equally applicable if responsibility were transferred 
to another agency. 



Contacting people 6.13 The agencies most likely to have direct contact with people sleeping 

sleeping rough rough are the established outreach agencies and day centres. Unco-ordinated 

outreach work by other agencies can lead to a waste of resources and even be 
counter-productive if the same homeless people are approached by different 
workers. 

6.14 The agencies with a proven record of work in these fields should be 
allocated specific geographical areas in which to work, possibly in some cases 
(for example the Strand and Lincoln’s Inn Fields) jointly. The DOE and other 
funding agencies should agree zoning arrangements for the outreach agencies 
and discourage other agencies from working in those areas. 

6.15 The outreach agencies should be given, in conjunction with hostels, 
priority for making referrals to move on housing. Advice agencies are not 
generally equipped for assessing eligibility of applicants since their role is 
generally to achieve the best outcome for their clients rather than to act as 
gatekeepers for scarce resources. They should not have nomination rights to 
move on housing. The category of “imminently homeless” which has formed as 
much as 20 per cent of referrals to the Clearing House can be misused and 
people in this category should be referred in the first instance to a hostel for 
further assessment. 



11 Sue Duncan and Patricia Downey, Settling Down, HMSO, 1984 
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Direct access hostels 



6.16 The outreach agencies should agree specific targets with the DOE and 
should have access to sufficient hostel and move on housing to be able to offer 
quick access to appropriate accommodation at the time when their clients are 
ready to accept it. In some instances this might mean focusing on specific 
geographical areas and the provision of hostels or temporary shelters near to 
those areas (see below). 

6.17 Day centres are a point of first contact for some people. They can 
provide a base for more intensive outreach work than is possible on the streets. 
They carry out a wide range of activities but the effectiveness of their work is 
often not measured against any clear criteria. 

6.18 There is a need for clearer objectives and work methods and better 
definition of targets and performance indicators for outreach and day centre 
work. DOE could take a lead in developing these. This does not mean simply 
maximising the number of people who are rehoused, since this could lead to 
concentration on those who are easiest to rehouse and therefore probably in 
least need of support and help. Where particularly difficult groups are targeted, 
such as those with psychiatric illness and drink and drug problems, greater 
resources will be necessary to achieve successful outcomes than with other 
homeless people. While there are probably sufficient resources devoted to 
outreach work on the streets, there is a case for those Day Centres which can be 
shown to be effective in outreach and resettlement work to be funded to remain 
open for longer periods. 



6.19 The availability of places in suitable direct access hostels in the right 
places and at the right times is critical to the success of the initiative. The 
majority of permanent move on housing had not yet become available by the 
end of the monitoring period. There had therefore not been a sufficient number 
of lettings to ensure an adequate flow of hostel vacancies. The rapid rate at 
which hostels and the cold weather shelters filled up demonstrates the need for 
a continuing substantial flow of move on housing. If sufficient move on 
housing does become available and continues into the future, then it is doubtful 
whether there is a need for a substantial number of additional direct access 
hostel spaces. But it will be necessary to monitor closely the impact of the 
closure of hostels funded under the initiative. 

6.20 There is however a need for provision to meet special needs. The major 
need, emphasised by all the agencies working directly with people sleeping 
rough, and highlighted by the street audits, is for specialist provision for those 
with severe psychiatric problems, often also associated with drink or drug 
problems. Ordinary hostels axe not equipped to manage all severely disturbed 
people and their presence in hostels can discourage other homeless people from 
using them. There is a need for more specialist hostels along the lines of those 
funded by the Department of Health in London and for supported move on 
housing from them. These may need to target specific groups, for example 
young people with drink problems. Such provision may be expensive, for 
example, one project has a ratio of one staff member to each resident. But 
without provision of this kind, many severely disturbed people are likely to 
continue sleeping rough, interspersed with short stays in hostels from which 
they are evicted. They are also likely to spend spells in prison. Responsibility 
for funding such projects crosses Departmental boundaries and a comprehensive 
programme will require close co-operation between the DOE, DH, DSS and the 
Home Office. 
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6.21 Cold weather shelters appear to have met a particular need and to have 
been successful in bringing in some people who do not use ordinary hostels 
They provide a possible model for special temporary provision perhaps fo r 
example, targeted on specific geographical areas of long term rough sleepers 
While some agencies would like to see them stay open during the summer 
there are also advantages in then temporary nature. Closure prevents them from 
becoming long term institutions providing relatively low standards of 
accommodation. It allows more relaxed management without long term problems 
building up and concentrates the minds of both residents and staff on the need 
to move on to more permanent housing. 

6.22 There also appears to be a need for a limited amount of direct access 
provision in outer London. At present referral agencies have to send people 
from outer boroughs into inner London because the hostels are located there 
this can result in newly homeless people being drawn into the homelessness 
circuit. 

6.23 When people from outside London want to return to their home areas it 
is often difficult for agencies to find appropriate accommodation to which to 
refer them and there is a need for a national, or a series of regional hostels 
directories similar to the one which is produced for London. These would need 
to be regularly updated. The DOE should consider funding the production of 
these directories. 

6.24 It is likely that a relatively small group of long term homeless people 
will continue to drift between hostels and sleeping rough for the foreseeable 
future and there will be a continuing need for hostel places for them as well as 
for newly homeless people. The need for these places could be assessed by 
regular audits of people sleeping rough and of hostel residents undertaken by 
DOE. 

6.25 The high eviction and drop out rate from hostels indicates the difficulties 
of achieving successful resettlement in many cases. However, these rates do 
vary between hostels which otherwise appear similar. There is a need to review 
hostel management practices and staff training to identify those elements 
which lead to higher resettlement rates. The success rates will vary with the 
target client group of the hostel, but this review should aim to establish 
performance targets for different types of hostels which would form part of 
their funding contracts. The DOE and Housing Corporation should take the 
lead in undertaking this review. 



Private sector leasing 6.26 Despite the difficulties of letting and managing such a large number of 

shared flats within a short time scale, the PSL programme has proved a success. 
Although most people would prefer their own self contained home, many are 
prepared to accept sharing, at least as a temporary measure. PSL was not 
intended and cannot offer a long term solution for homeless people, but for 
some, particularly young people and the minority who actively want to share 
for a while, it has proved workable. 

6.27 There is a role for a limited amount of shared housing, but it should be 
restricted to small numbers of sharers, perhaps two or three people and should 
include the design features listed in paragraph 3.22 . 
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Permanent housing 



6.28 While in general the lettings were well targeted on homeless people with 
a history of rough sleeping, in a minority of cases it is not clear at what stage 
decisions on applicants’ eligibility were made or whether some should have 
qualified. Some referral agencies did not see it as their role to assess eligibility 
but simply to put forward applicants. Yet the eligibility of these applicants was 
not subsequently examined in detail by the Clearing House or the agencies 
managing the accommodation. Referral agencies for both PSL and permanent 
housing should be limited to those with a proven record of working with street 
homeless people. The DOE should specify the eligibility criteria and which 
agencies are responsible for applying them. Priority should be given to people 
with a clear history of sleeping rough. Those who are deemed to qualify under 
the “imminent danger” category should be referred to hostel accommodation in 
the first instance. Referral agencies should be required to provide more detailed 
information on housing histories of people who are not currently sleeping 
rough and there should be regular audits of nominations carried out on behalf 
of DOE to ensure that consistent criteria are being applied. 

6.29 The major problem with PSL is that a large number of leases will come 
to an end around the same time. This prospect is causing considerable anxiety 
to tenants of the properties and the agencies managing them. Ultimately most 
tenants of PSL will need a permanent self contained home and in view of their 
actual or potential income this is likely to be in the social rented sector. 
However, if all current PSL tenants were offered a permanent home at the end 
of their current leases, this would absorb a very large number of housing 
association lettings and would probably lead to a severe shortage of hostel 
bedspaces because of lack of move on accommodation. This in turn could lead 
to a renewed growth in rough sleeping. It likely that a phased programme of 
rehousing from PSL will be required. This could be achieved by extending 
some of the leases or transferring them to management contracts under the 
Housing Associations as Managing Agents (HAMA) scheme. It will be necessary 
for the DOE to set priorities for rehousing from PSL, with perhaps priority 
going to older tenants and to those with high support needs. 



6.30 The permanent housing programme has also been successful in providing 
homes for a group of homeless people who would otherwise have been unlikely 
to be housed. With most of the lettings still to be made, it is especially 
important to consider what lessons can be learnt from the initial phase. In a few 
cases the same questions of eligibility criteria and allocations methods are 
raised as for PSL (see above). The same changes in policies and procedures are 
necessary to achieve better targeting of future lettings. It will also be necessary 
to monitor closely the profile of tenants to new lettings. 

6.31 There have been difficulties in spreading the programme of permanent 
housing over a large number of housing associations, some of whom had no 
experience of dealing with this particular group of single homeless people. 
Some associations lacked information about the objectives of the initiative and 
were wary of the perceived management problems that might be caused by 
tenants who had been sleeping rough. The Housing Corporation, the DOE and 
the voluntary agencies could together agree the most appropriate means of 
keeping associations better informed. Some of the permanent housing was not 
a PP ro P r i a te, for example large shared properties which offered little prospect of 
priority for transfers to self contained accommodation at a later date. The 
linking of funding specifically to major repairs and re-improvements to empty 
properties encouraged some associations to see the programme as a means of 
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achieving this objective, rather that providing the most suitable accommodation 
Some housing associations believe they could have provided better standard 
flats at lower prices by buying on the open market rather than by carrying out 
repairs and re-improvements. A further problem was that many associations 
provided unfurnished properties and offered little or no help to new tenants to 
get furniture. 

6.32 The provision of a continuing flow of permanent housing targeted for 
single homeless people is the key to the future success of the initiative. Those 
housing associations with a proven record of housing street homeless people 
are in the best position to ensure targeted allocations policies and the most 
appropriate provision and support. They should be given priority by the Housing 
Corporation in any future allocations and the number of associations in the 
programme should be reduced. There is a case for allocations and monitoring 
of them to be managed by a specialist unit within the Corporation because of 
the particular demands of this programme. 



Resettlement work 6.33 Many new tenants experienced a range of financial and other difficulties 

after they were rehoused and expressed a need for help with these problems. 
Some received substantial help, others little or nothing, but this appeared to 
depend on which agencies referred and housed them. 

6.34 The first need is financial. Moving to a new home requires substantial 
expenditure, particularly on furniture, while formerly homeless people will 
generally have no possessions and be dependent on Income Support. Individual 
applications to the Social Fund for help in meeting such costs, often appears to 
the agencies supporting applicants to be arbitrary in their results. Agencies 
report that the staff involved in resettlement work devote a large amount of 
time to such applications which could be more productively spent. Properties 
should generally be provided with furniture. Tenants can still be offered some 
choice of furniture and can be given a stake in looking after it by contracting for 
the ownership to pass to them after a period of perhaps three years. The DOE 
and DSS should discuss alternative means of providing assistance for the costs 
of other small household items. One possibility would be for resettlement 
agencies to have their own budgets for providing assistance. The DOE and DSS 
should agree how this can best be financed. 

6.35 A part of the problem is that at present much resettlement work appears 
to lack clear objectives and means of assessing outcomes. There is a need to 
develop clearer objectives so that resources devoted to such work can be 
effectively targeted and monitored. As a part of this, greater clarity is required 
on what activities are intended to be funded by the Special Needs Management 
Allowance (SNMA) to housing associations and for them to account for how 
SNMA is spent. If resettlement work can be shown to reduce the incidence of 
failed tenancies and of people returning to homelessness, then it may prove to 
be a very cost effective investment and justify greater funding. The DOE 
should consider the scope for the identification and dissemination of good 
practice in resettlement work. 
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Sharpening the focus: 
from grants to contracts 



Monitoring 



6.36 Many of these proposals would be more effectively achieved by changes 
in the mechanism for funding activities. At present the initiative works largely 
on grants to a wide range of agencies to perform one or more activities 
associated with rehousing single homeless people. But the agencies often lack 
incentives to ensure that the initiative as a whole is working effectively. For 
example, a referral agency may have no incentive to prioritise the nominations 
it makes, particularly if it does not deal directly with a large number of people 
actually sleeping rough. A housing association may have an incentive to seek 
tenants who are perceived as causing the least management difficulties and 
thereby discriminate against those in greatest need. In part these problems can 
be tackled by setting quantified output targets for each agency and auditing 
these. 

6.37 These targets could be even more effectively enforced if the DOE 
switched from grants to contracts with agencies. These contracts would specify 
the client group, the numbers who would be assisted and the type of help given, 
with quantified performance indicators. A further step would be for consortia 
of agencies to bid for contracts which would provide a range of services from 
outreach work, to hostels, move on housing and resettlement support. One 
possible model would be to replace the Clearing House, which at present is 
responsible neither for ensuring that applicants are in the highest priority nor 
for their successful resettlement, with one or more resettlement teams who 
would be responsible for both of these factors and which would have nomination 
rights to housing associations. Some contracts could be tailored to specific 
needs groups, who might need specialised support and accommodation. 
Contracts would help to ensure that the agencies were responsible for the best 
possible targeting of resources and for the economy, efficiency and effectiveness 
of the programme. 



6.38 It will be important to improve the monitoring of the performance of 
agencies funded under the initiative. The contracts given to agencies by DOE 
should contain quantified performance targets and DOE should require regular 
reports in a standard format. 

6.39 The data already collected by agencies needs to be recorded consistently 
and analysed systematically by them. There is a case for considering a 
strengthened central research and monitoring resource, perhaps provided by a 
lead voluntary agency. Wherever possible the data should replicate those 
provided to DOE for performance monitoring purposes. 



6.40 The central conclusions of the evaluation of the rough sleepers 
initiative are that it has made substantial progress towards achieving its 
objectives. The programmes it has set up will need to continue in order 
to achieve fully those objectives and to ensure that the numbers of 
people sleeping rough in central London does not begin to rise again. 
There are a number of ways in which the programmes could be better 
targeted to achieve this. 
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Appendix 1 



Research methods 



Interviews with 
agencies 



Methods 



The monitoring consisted of a number of inter-related elements: 

® Semi- structured interviews with 25 agencies directly involved with the 
initiative. 

• Analysis of records kept by the agencies responsible for co-ordinating 
allocations and referrals under the initiative. 

• A sample survey of 295 residents in accommodation provided under the 
initiative. 

• Two audits of rough sleeper sites in central London to assess numbers 
and characteristics of people sleeping rough. 

The research methods employed are described in turn. 



A selection of 25 agencies were interviewed in the autumns of 1991 and 1992, 
at the beginning and end of the monitoring period. 

The aim of the interviews was to ascertain views on the initiative in general and 
on the types and methods of provision. 

Specific issues covered were: 

• Mechanics of the initiative, including views on how it was set up, 
arrangements for involving agencies and bidding for resources, views 
on whether it could have been done more efficiently or effectively. 

9 Access and referral arrangements, including reasons for refusal of 
referrals. 

• Vacancy rates. 

• Type of client assisted, any special support needs and appropriateness of 
provision for clients needs. 

• Management problems. 

• Rehousing needs and effectiveness of rehousing arrangements. 



Twenty five agencies were selected to include a range of different types and 
sizes of organisations. They covered all aspects of activities under the initiative, 
including outreach work, advice and assistance, day centres, referral, direct 
access hostels, resettlement work, private sector leasing, permanent 
accommodation and umbrella groups. Separate discussions were held with 
DOE and the Housing Corporation. 

The most appropriate individuals for interview were agreed with each agency. 
In most cases this consisted of the person with management responsibility for 
activities under the initiative and at least one of the service providers, for 
example a hostel manager. 
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Agency records 



The Housing 
Corporation records of 
hostel residents 



The Housing 
Corporation and 
Clearing House records 
of PSL and permanent 
tenants 



Interviews were semi-structured and a detailed list of questions was sent to 
interviewees in advance. Most interviews lasted between two and four hours 
and involved two to three individuals. In some instances further follow ud 
interviews were held with other staff members. In addition agencies provided 
written material about their work. For the second round of interviews, agencies 
were sent a broad summary of the main findings of the monitoring programme 
Discussions focused on validation and interpretation of the findings and on 
possible policy responses. 

It was agreed with the DOE that, in order to encourage full and open discussion 
interviews would be confidential and that individuals and organisations would 
not be identified. 



There were a number of agency records which contributed towards the 
monitoring. The major element was returns made to the Housing Corporation 
on people entering and leaving the hostels and on lettings of PSL and permanent 
housing. Responsibility for monitoring PSL and permanent lettings was taken 
over by the Clearing House in November 1991. In addition records kept the 
Hostel Vacancy Project and Shelter’s Nightline were analysed. 



From April 1991 to July 1992 the Housing Corporation monitored the 
characteristics of residents entering direct access hostels funded under initiative. 
Hostel staff were asked to complete an anonymous form for each resident. 
Initially the monitoring covered: age, gender, ethnic origin, employment, where 
residents slept the night before entering the hostel, how long they had been in 
London and the location of their last settled base. In November 1991 the 
monitoring was expanded to cover the type of accommodation which was the 
resident’s last settled base, when and why they left it, whether they had ever 
slept rough and whether they required any resettlement or other special support. 
At the same time a system was established to monitor residents leaving the 
hostels and to record how long they had stayed, why they left and what type of 
accommodation, if any, they moved to. Returns were made for 574 entrants on 
the original form and 1203 entrants on the expanded form. Returns were also 
made on 859 people leaving hostels. Some analysis was undertaken by the 
Housing Corporation who also supplied anonymous data on disk for further 
analysis. 



From February to September 1991 the Housing Corporation monitored the 
characteristics of new tenants entering PSL and permanent housing provided 
under the initiative. The Clearing House which managed referrals to these 
lettings undertook similar monitoring of applicants referred from July 1991. 
Under the Housing Corporation system, housing associations and agencies 
managing PSL properties completed an anonymous form for each new tenant. 
The monitoring covered: age, gender, ethnic origin, employment, where residents 
slept the night before entering the accommodation, how long they had been in 
London and the location of their last settled base. From July 1991 the Clearing 
House monitored referral criteria, ethnic origin, gender, age, length of time in 
London and length of time since leaving the last settled base. This information 
was taken from forms completed by agencies at the time of making a referral. 

Some analysis of their data was undertaken by the Housing Corporation who 
also supplied anonymous data on disk for further analysis. More limited 
analysis was undertaken by the Clearing House of their returns. 
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Hostel Vacancy Project 
and Shelter Nightline 
records 

The survey of residents 
The sample 



The interviews 



The HVP provided monthly returns and the Nightline quarterly data, in both 
cases based on records made at the time of enquiries to these agencies. This 
data was further analysed by Research and Information Services. 



The sample was designed to be representative of all residents in each of the 
types of accommodation: hostel, PSL and permanent housing. 

Because of the wide geographical spread of properties it was decided to 
construct a clustered sample. In order to achieve this a range of agencies was 
selected, within each accommodation type, whose residents would in aggregate 
exhibit the same profile as all residents, as measured by the key factors of age, 
gender and ethnic origin. Data for this exercise were taken from the returns 
made by agencies to the Housing Corporation (see above). The agencies were 
also selected to ensure that all the regions of London in which accommodation 
provided under the initiative was located were represented. A further criterion 
for hostels was that the range of sizes of hostel was fully represented. A total of 
five hostels, four agencies managing PSL and seven housing associations 
providing permanent housing were included in the sample frame. 

Twenty residents were selected at random in each hostel for inclusion in the 
sample. There were six refusals at one hostel and one in each of the other four. 
Where there were refusals another name was randomly selected from the hostel 
register. 

The four agencies in the PSL sample produced a total of 195 addresses. A 
random 75 per cent sample was drawn from these, giving a total of 146 
addresses. 

The seven housing associations in the sample of permanent housing produced a 
total of 1S9 addresses. All of these were included in the sample. 



The interviews were carried out with a structured questionnaire. Another survey 
of single homeless people commissioned by DOE had recently been carried out 
by The Centre for Housing Policy at York University. Since our survey covered 
many of the same topics it was decided after consultation with DOE and York 
to reproduce the York questions on those topics, with some modifications 
where appropriate. We would like to thank the Centre for Housing Policy for 
permission to reproduce their questions. 

Where residents in the samples were not available, up to four call backs were 
made, including evenings and weekends. 

The hostel interviews were carried out in private rooms at the hostels. In one 
hostel it was only possible to complete 19 interviews and in total 99 hostel 
residents were interviewed. 

The PSL sample reached its target of 100 interviews and no further call backs 
were made after that point. 

The permanent housing sample achieved 96 interviews. 

The details of samples and responses are set out in Table A.l. 
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Table A.l Survey samples and response rates 





Hostel 


PSL 


Permanent 


Total sample 


109 


146 


186 


Wrong address 


- 


4 


3 


Voids 


- 


9 


16 


Refusals 


10 


5 


16 


Resident not traced 


- 


28 


55 


Total interviews 


99 


100 


96 



The audits of rough The audits were carried out in conjunction with the major voluntary organisations 

sleeping sites participating in the initiative which undertake outreach work with people 

sleeping rough. After consultation with Homeless Network, planning meetings 
were held with Thames Reach, St. Mungo’s, the London Connection and New 
Horizon. The areas to be covered by the audit were defined (see below) and the 
agencies agreed to allocate staff to undertake the count. We would like to thank 
all those involved for the time and effort they devoted to the exercise. 

It was decided to undertake each count on a single night in order to minimise 
the risks of double counting. It was known that during the day time and the 
earlier part of the evening, there are some people on the sites who do not 
themselves sleep there. Others who do sleep there might not be found at those 
times. It was therefore decided to start the count after 1 1 pm. Since most people 
would be asleep at the time of the count it was not practical to ask them 
questions and information gathered was based on the observations of the 
outreach workers and their personal knowledge of people on these sites. 

For safety and in order to share knowledge on clients, the enumerators worked 
in pairs. The planning meetings agreed the boundaries of these areas and 
pooled knowledge on individual sites within them. The sites included only 
those in the central London area covered by the initiative. Other sites, for 
example those in the City, were excluded. Only known sites within the target 
areas were included and although enumerators did find some individuals by 
chance, most of those away from the known sites would not have been included 
in the count. It is important to emphasise that it was not an objective of this 
exercise to estimate the total number of people sleeping rough in London or 
even in the central area. 

The first count took place on the night of March 10 1992 starting at about 1 1.30 
pm. The enumerators recorded details of each individual person on a standard 
form, covering details of: 

- gender 

- age 

- ethnic origin 

- how long term homeless 

- accommodation previously given up 

- what type of accommodation they now want 

- health problems including drink, drugs, mental health and disability. 
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Where people were not previously known to the outreach workers, then normally 
only basic details of gender, approximate age and ethnic origin could be 
recorded. Where people were sleeping covered up then not even these details 
were available. Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Bullring presented particular 
difficulties. 

The second audit was held on the night of November 5 1992. Drawing on the 
lessons from the first audit a number of changes were made to the methods. 
These did not affect the total count but did ensure that detailed information was 
recorded on a much higher proportion of people sleeping rough. It was arranged 
that the outreach workers would each focus on the areas where they personally 
knew the highest proportion of people sleeping rough. The record forms 
included a tear off slip on which the names of individuals known to the workers 
could be recorded. After the count the workers added further details to these 
cases from their personal knowledge and their case files. The name slips were 
removed before the forms were passed to the researchers. 
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